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“The World Wants Rotary” 


HE astonishing growth of Rotary in ten 

years justifies the greatest confidence in 
its future and men who prophesy a world- 
wide influence are by no means to be set 
down as dreamers. ‘This great and epoch 
making convention furnishes an impressive 
lesson in the matter of planning wisely for 
the future as in the past. We listened to the 
call of “San Francisco wants you in 1915,” 
so let us harken to the higher call to service 
which falls unmistakably today upon the ear 
of Rotary, “the world wants you.” The world 
wants you as each convention surpasses those 
that preceded it so let the years bring an 
overflowing and ever increasing measure of 
usefulness and achievement, never stopping 
content with what has been done, never los- 
ing our vision of what Rotary can do and be. 





From Report of Committee on Philosophy and 
Education, Glenn C. Mead, Chairman, at San 
Francisco Rotary Convention 
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Going Home from Market 


NOTHER of Rotary’s great annual conventions has been held. It 

was a wonderful success. Before the thousands of delegates and 

visitors representing the nearly two hundred Rotary clubs of the 
world with their membership of more than twenty thousind was spread 
a great array of wares in the market place of ideas. Each person attend- 
ing purchased freely of these wares, exchanging his own for the ideas 
of others; and he has returned to his home club with his market basket 
full. 
@ For a vear the world of Rotary has been looking forward to this con- 
vention. It has been a year of searching upon the part of individual 
Rotarians and Rotary clubs; a searching for a better comprehension of 
Rotary, a more efficient method of apprehending and making use of the 
creat truths that sustain Rotary. It has been a year of self-probing; an 
effort to find wherein we fail to measure up to our idea of the standard 
of Rotary and wherein our idea of that standard fails to measure up to 
the standard itself. 
€ At San Francisco and Oakland we have endeavored to sum up the 
results of this year of analysis and seeking so that out of the many 
independent investigations and inquiries and studies of thousands of 
Rotarians there might come a composite and complete and harmonious 
whole. 
© So the market basket is full and the Rotarians who attended the 
convention have returned or are returning to their respective clubs to 
present to their fellows who did not go the fruits of this year of prepara- 
tion that were gathered at the annual convening of the forces of Rotary. 
€ The steps of progress that Rotary will make from this point in its 
history will be measured by the manner in which individual Rotarians 
make their own and put into practice the things which were offered to 
them at the convention. 
€ Upon the delegates and visitors devolves the great responsibility of 
communicating to their fellows who remained at home not only the letter 
but the spirit of the university course in Rotary which they have secured. 
€ There is a message in the work of this convention for every Rotarian 
in the world today and for those who will in the future become Rotarians. 
If this message is to become active in Rotary and do the great things 
which it is capable of doing it must be communicated to the Rotary clubs 
and their individual members through those who were present at the 
convention and there received it. 
€ Upon all Rotarians who did not attend devolves the responsibility of 
securing that message from their delegates. 
€ The ideas of Rotarians have been displayed at the annual market 
place. The market baskets of the delegates are filled to overflowing. 
How will the contents of these baskets be distributed ? And what further 
use will be made of them? . 
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THE ROTARIAN Classified Business Directory 


Qa Here’s the Place to Find the Very Man Who Has Exactly What You Want. 








ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 





LEGS MADE BY WINKLEY ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO,, 








Minneapolis, Minn., are the best that money, science 

and conscientious effort can produce. Write J. H. 

Jepson, for catalog. Member Mp’ls Rotary Club. 
AUCTIONEER. 


REAL ESTATE AND MERCHANDISE AUCTION 
Sales conducted anywhere in U. S. by an expert com- 
mercial auctioneer.—C. Fred Boyer, the Rotary Auc- 
tioneer, Terre Haute, Ind. 











BANKER, , 
READING CO-OPERATIVE BANK, READING, MASS. 
6%—State Audit—Send for Booklet.—Harry P. Bosson, 
Treas. Member Boston Rotary Club. 
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FORWARD YOUR CLAIMS FOR COLLECTIONS TO 
us. Prompt service any place in Texas or Oklahoma, 
We get results. Try us. Texas Law Company, W. C. 
Temple, Manager (Rotarian), Dallas, Texas, 
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B. K. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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___ CC MASON CONTRACTOR. a 
FREDERICK W. SINCLAIR, MASON BUILDER AND 
Contractor. We do everything in the Excavation, Con- 
crete, Stone-work, or Brick-work line. 1606 Ludlow 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone Spruce 43-32. 
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“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR 
Valves, for Steam, Hot water and Modulating Systems. 
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B. K. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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only that proper mention be made of 
the information. Wherever possible, 


to use it. 








This Magazine Is Not Copyrighted 


@ Tue Rorartian aims to make available to the largest possible num- 
ber of persons, the ideals and the practical experiences of the wide- 
awake, progressive business and professional men who make up the 
membership of Rotary Clubs. To this end articles from any issue may 
be reprinted in whole or in part in other publications. It is requested 


trations will be lent upon request. Articles copyrighted by their auth- 
ors are so indicated. All other matter is free to those who may wish 
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photographs or plates for illus- 
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CERTIFIED AND PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Baltimore, Md., aay os ‘Hehl. 


901-903 Calvert Bldg. Phone St. Paul 4099. 


Des Moines, Ia., S. Bartlett Jones & Co. 
822 Hubbell Bldg. Phone Walnut 2435. 


Los Angeles, Calif., W. s. Morse. 


424 Sc. Broadway. Phone Home A 2785. 


Minunanelie Minn., Ralph D. Webb. 
630 Security Bank Bldg. vino Nic. eons, Cent, 4108. 


Muskogee, Okla., Selene Ax Arnold. 
528-529 Flynn- Ames mets. Phone 1225. 


San Disatailed Calif,, L H. Conenaad. C.P. A. 
407-9-11 C lunie Bldg. 








ARCHITECTS 


Muskogee, Okla., C. w. Senn, A. I. A. 
412 Iowa Bldg. Phone 1973. 








ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Atlanta, Ga., Lee M. Jordan. 
413- 420 Trust Co. of Georgia Bids. 


Baltimore, Md., Thos. Foley Hisky. 
215 N. Charles St. Phone St. Paul 1658. 


Harris, Kagy and Vanier. 


Chdeoen: Th, 
Phone Central 1437 and 2018. 


1317 Unity Bldg. 





Cincinnati, 
54-55 _Wiseies Block. 


Ohio, Gideon C. Wilson. 


Phone Main 413. 





Cleveland, Ohio, Weed, Miller & Rethoubere, 
702 Enginee rs Bldg. 


Cotten Ohio. Bennett & Westfall. 
8 East Long Street. Main 5411. 


Dayton, Ohio, Lee Warren Semen, 
509-516 U. B. Bldg. Phones Bell M. 601. 


Detroit, Mich., Irvin Long. 
915 Hammond mide. Phone Catiine 481. 
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25 Liberty St. Phone 3350 John. 
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1018-20 Colcord Bldg. ’ Phone Walnut 4776. 


Omaha, Neb., Harley G. Moorhead. 
632-636 Brandeis Theatre Buliding. 








Peoria, Ill., McRoberts, Morgan & Sienesevenn, 


319 Main Street. Phone Main 585. 


Phone Bell 769. 


Phones Main 4107, Cen, 489-W. 


U. S. 2601. 





Philadelphia, Pa., Glenn C. Mead. 
818 Real wate Trust Building. 


Pieesburahh, —_ Oscar T. Taylor. 
1215-18 Park Bldg. Phone Grant 910. 








Portland, Ore., Estes Snedecor. 
727 Corbett Bldg. Phone, Marshall 1256. 
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San Antonio, Hertzberg, Barrett & Kercheville. 
300-307 Prudential Life Bldg. Notary in office. 
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610 Hyde Block. Phone Main 3008. 
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Winnipeg, Man., A. W. ites LL. B. 
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Pittsburgh Pa., Edward A. Lawrence. 
Berger Bldg. Patents and Trade Marks. 





San Francisco, Calif., Carlos P. Griffin. 
704 Pacific Bldg. Patents. Cospanqtions. 





Toledo, O., Owen, Owen & Crampton. 
Exclusively Patents, ‘Trademarks and Copyrighte. 





Toronto, Ont., H. J. Ss. Dennison. 
Star Blig., 18° King St. W. 





Wash’ ton,D.C., Pennie, Goldsborough & O'Neill 
McGill Building. Phone Main 1793 
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Cleveland, Ohio., Dr. William O. Haldy. 
811 Schofield Bldg. Phone Main 1859. 


OSTEOPATHS 











I 





Boston, Mass., 
30 Huntington Ave. 


Dr. Alexander F. McWilliams. 
Back Bay 1348. 





Chicago, IIl., Dr. Ernest R. Proctor. 
27 Monroe St. (Goddard Bldg.). Phone Central 5246. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dr. Homer Edward Bailey. 
229-32 Frisco Bldg., 9th & Olive Sts. B. P., Olive 830. 
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Les: Angie, Calif., W. F. Traug er, 
707-8 Hollingsworth Bldg., Main est, F. 7114. 
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The Rotary Code of Ethics 


For Business Men of All Lines 


Adopted by the Sixth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs at San Francisco July 19-23, 1915. 


Y BUSINESS STANDARDS shall have in them a note of sympathy for our common 
humanity. My business dealings, ambitions, and relations shall always cause me to 
take into consideration my highest duties as a member of society. In every position in 
business life; in every responsibility that comes before me my chief thought shall be to fill 
that responsibility and discharge that duty so when I have ended each of them, I shall have 
lifted the level of human ideals and achievements a little higher than IT found them. In view 
of this your committee holds that fundamental in a code of trade ethics for International 


Rotary are the following principles: 


FIRST: To consider my vocation worthy, and as affording me distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

SECOND: To improve myself, increase my efficiency, and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental principle of Rotary, that he profits most who 
serves best. 

THIRD: To realize that I am a business man and ambitious to succeed; but that I am first, 
an ethical man, and wish no success that is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 


FOURTH: To hold that the exchange of my goods, my service, and my ideas for profit is 
legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

FIFTH: To use my best endeavors to elevate the standards of the vocation in which I am 
engaged, and so to conduct my affairs that others in my vocation may find it wise, profit- 
able, and conducive to happiness to emulate my example. 

SIXTH: To conduct my business in such a manner that I may give a perfect service equal 
to or even better than my comovetitor, and when in doubt to give added service beyond 
the strict measure of debt or obligation. 

SEVENTH: To understand that one of the greatest assets of a professional or of a busi- 
ness man is his friends and that any advantage gained by reason of friendship is 
eminently ethical and proper. 

EIGHTH: To hold that true friends demand nothing of one another and that any abuse 
of the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign to the spirit of Rotary, and in viola- 
tion of its Code of Ethics. 

NINTH: To consider no personal success legitimate or ethical, which is secured by taking 
unfair advantage of certain opportunities in the social order that are absolutely denied 
others, nor will I take advantage of ovportunities to achieve material success that others 
will not take because of the questionable morality involved. 

TENTH: To be not more obligated to a Brother Rotarian than I am to every other man in 
human society; bec-use the genius of Rotary is not in its competition, but in its co-opera- 
tion; for provincialism can never have a place in an institution like Rotary, and Rotarians 
assert that Human Rights are not confined to Rotary Clubs, but are as deep and as broad 
as the race itself; and for these high purposes does Rotary exist to educate all men and 
all institutions. 

ELEVENTH: Finallv. believing in the universality of the Golden Rule, ALL THINGS 
WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO UNTO YOU, DO YE 
EVEN SO UNTO THEM, we contend that Society best holds together when equal oppor- 
tunity is accorded all men in the natural resources of this planet. 


Summary:-- 


THE MOTIVE OF THE CODE. It is not the Greek motive of Ethics, which is based upon 
perfecting the person and perpetuating the State simply to preserve the Ego, but this code 
is predicated on love. That is, the Rotarian does not do right simply because it preserves 
himself, but because he had rather be destroyed than to destroy another. Thus this code 
of ethics is founded on love. 

THE VALUE OF THE CODE. This Code does not take sides in the present dispute in 
society between the Conservative and the Liberal. It argues nothing merely because it is 
conservative or liberal. This Code seeks one thine—the value—the utility of the Ethics it 
propounds. The utility of the Code and not its liberalism nor its conservatism has been 
the ideal of the men who wrote it. By this it must stand, for by this it can not fall. 
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Telegram from the Convention 

San Franeisco, Cal., 19th July, 1915. 
: TiE ROTARIAN, 
2 Chicago, Ill. 
i Sixth annual convention, International Association of Rotary Clubs, opened this 
= morning with great enthusiasm and splendid attendance. A wonderful convention 
E is assured. The San Francisco and Oakland Rotarians are handling everything in 
: splendid fashion. Sorry every Rotarian cannot be here. 

CHESLEY R. PERRY, 

Secretary International Asscciation of Rotary Clubs. 
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A Convention Message from Paul P. Harris 


a Read at opening Session of Sixth Annual Convention of International Association 
of Rotary Clubs at San Francisco, Monday morning, July 19, 1918. 





AA OG LAGU AAU 


‘'o My Fellow Rotarians in Convention Assembled, Greetings: 
7I1GHER and higher rolls the tide of Rotary and graver and graver 
grow the responsibilities. It’s a real man’s job to be a Rotarian 
this July day in the vear of our Lord, 1915, and 

It’s a grand thing in this period of the world’s history, when great 
nations are at war, to see two such standards raised aloft as have been 
raised by two of the world’s great organizations, The International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs and The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. “Truth” and “Service” herald the dawn of a new day. 

There has been a time, within the memory of man, when confession 
of worthy impulse invited accusation of insincerity, when to absolve them- 
selves from cant, men were wont to proclaim themselves bold and bad, 
when manliness meant moral cowardice and tenderness was a weakness 
of which even women might well be ashamed. 

The day has gone. 

Men, your kind of men, big, hale, hearty, happy, manly men have 
found happiness in brotherly love, have stifled self in their confessed love 
to serve and have exalted truth. 

Whence comes this change? 

It comes from the realization of the fact that, even everyday, com- 
monplace business men may admit to themselves the possession of some 
of the virtues without the necessity of charging themselves with hypoeri-y. 

Hypocrisy in some has laid low many worthy motives in others. 
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Normal minded men want to be as good as they can, and still be genuine. 
Let us have all of the virtues w hich we can assimilate without the cant. 

The two great standards, “Service” and “Truth” have been raised 
by business men. It is fitting that the regenerative influences of the 
hour should spring from the ranks of business men. 

| say that Rotary is growing. Manifestations of its material growth 
may be found in the 1 rapidly increasing number of clubs and facilities 
for handling business. 

| wish that it might be the privilege of all Rotarians to visit Seere- 
tary Perry’s office and to see the wonders he has achieved there. He, 
who finds himself suited to his work, is more fortunate than he, who 
possesses great riches. Chesley Perry is pre-eminently adapted to the 
great work he has undertaken. : 

Yes, Rotary is materially growing, but its spiritual growth has 
kept pace with its material development. Rotary brings out and develops 
the best that there is in men. 

It’s a real man’s job to be a Rotarian this day. It has been a super- 
ana job to be President of the International Association during the 

ar 1914-1915. Thanks to kind Providence, the super-man, Frank IL. 
Mulholland, has been on the super-job. 

You will realize something of his great work when I remind you 
that during the past year, he “has addressed upwards of one hundred 
Rotary clubs; that he has been in Chicago ten times and in New York 
fourteen times. His correspondence has been voluminous and he has 
handled successfully many delicate and trying situations. 

Frank Mulholland’s administration has been a glowing exemplifica- 
tion of the doctrine he has taught, the doctrine of “Service, not Self.” 
The benefits of his self s acrificing efforts will live on till long after his 
day. No man will ever be able to ‘mark the limit of the good he has done. 

All hail to Rotarians assembled in San Francisco ; all honor to Cali- 
fornia and to the Rotary Clubs of the Golden West. Long and persever- 
ingly have they striven; and patiently have they waited for this day. 
May their fondest anticipations be realized, and may the record of the 
Rotarian Convention of 1915 constitute many of the most luminous 
pages of Rotarian history. 


Advertising Is Business News 


ODERN advertising is a social service as well as an industrial 
M necessity. ‘The human race is one big social organism of many 
divisions and with each division made up of myriads of component 
parts—individuals. The European War has driven home more forcibly 
than thousands of years of preaching the fact of the interdependence of 
nations and countries. No nation is sufficient unto itself—unless it is 
willing to go back several centuries in the scale of industrial and social 
deve lopment. 
What has brought the nations of the world so much closer in their 
relations than they have ever been? An ever widening circle of mutual 
knowledge. For instance, Americans could not sell American-made farm 
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machinery in Russia until after the Russian farmers had learned some- 
thing about American-made farming machines. ‘That knowledge has 
been disseminated by advertising—advertising by letter, by traveling 
salesmen, by the printed word. The railroads, the steamships, the tele- 
graph and cable lines, the moving pictures, the talking machines, the 
printing press, modern postal methods and systems; all of these have been 
mediums for the transmission throughout the world of knowledge of the 
activities of the human race. All of this is advertising. That it is a social 
service no one can deny except he at the same time deny that it is a 
service to bring to a man’s attention something which will aid his progress. 

Recently the advertising world has made much use of a new word— 
publicity. Advertising, publicity, information, knowledge. ‘These words 
might be used interchangeably. Words express the idea of the person 
using them. ‘They may suggest a very different idea to the one reading 
or hearing them. Thus, to many readers, the word “advertisement” 
means an effort by a man with something to sell to persuade some one 
else to buy it whether the second party needs it or wants it, or not. To 
many people the word in the past has been synonomous with “hunk” 
or “lies,” or “fraud.” 

The action of The Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in 
adopting as their emblem the world with the word “Truth” in a band 
about it, is prima facie evidence of the existence somewhere in advertis- 
ing of that which was not the truth. This action is not negative, how- 
ever. It is positive. It is evidence that a change has come about in the 
business of advertising. The emblem reflects a better idea back of the 
word which more and more people are coming to have. 

More and more are the publishers of newspapers and magazines 
coming to understand that they have a personal responsibility in accept- 
ing and printing advertisements. Many have come to see that when they 
publish an advertisement, in effect they say to their readers: 

“Tet me introduce my friend, Mr. Blank, who sells clothing. You 
need clothing and you are my friend. Why not patronize him. I’m 
sure vou will receive satisfactory service. If I didn’t think so T should not 
introduce him to you.” 

- An advertisement, whether in a newspaper, magazine, letter, circular, 

speech, or on a billboard, is a statement to the public that the advertiser 
has certain things of a certain standard to sell. which a certain portion 
of the public needs or wants. That is news. It is news of interest to 
the people who may need or want the thing advertised. It is news, but 
not specially interesting news, to the people who do not need or want the 
thing advertised. It is news to the smaller number who are undecided— 
frequently because of lack of information—whether they want it. 

Advertising, even in the narrowest conception, is news. It is just as 
much news as the matter in the so-called “news columns” of the press, 
or the so-called “literary” pages of a magazine. It may not be news to 
all readers but neither is the “news” in a paper new to everyone. 

Advertising is business news, and business activities consume at least 
three-fourths of man’s waking hours. 

Business is the method by which man works out his existence. It 


isn’t a mere matter of selling things for money. It is trading things . 
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one has and does not need for things which others have but do not need. 


Back in the days when the weekly newspaper of four small pages 
was “The Press” advertising was inserted in the “news” columns because 
it was “regular” and vital news. Farmer Harding, with a cow to sell, 
told all the people in the county about it through the paper, instead of 
taking two or three days away from his work to go about spreading the 
information by word of mouth, or waiting until some one “happened” to 
hear about it and came over to buy the cow. 

In time the advertisements became numerous enough to become a 
department, just as the sporting news, the financial and business news, 
the club news, ete., were segregated for the convenience of the readers. 
So the advertising was segregated into an advertisement department. 

Much of the prevailing false idea of the nature of advertising comes 
from the failure to realize that at bottom it is news service. News 
service is the dissemination of information which is of interest and value 
to some, even if not to all. 

The notion that a man is something separate from his business is 
rapidly disintegrating before the searching activites of an awakening 
moral business consciousness. ‘Those people are growing fewer in num- 
ber who hold that a man can be one thing in his business dealings and 
an entirely different being when he closes his desk. A man’s personality 
is his at all times. He cannot have two personalities, one for use in 
business and another in his private life. 

A business man who uses advertisements that do not stand, without 
shriveling, the severest test of truthfulness, or who permits his agents 
to use such copy, cannot evade responsibility by taking refuge in a so- 
called irreproachable private life. 

And what of the responsibility of the reader of advertisements and 
the purchaser through advertisements? He has his place in this wheel 
of service. 

In the introduction of advertiser and purchaser through the’ maga- 
zine, only the purchaser knows the part the magazine has taken. Would 
it not be a recognition of appreciation of the service rendered by the 
magazine for the reader to tell the advertiser the name of the publicaticn 
by which they were introduced? This would complete the circle of serv- 
ice. The advertiser asks the magazine to introduce him to the reader; 
the magazine makes the introduction: the reader makes a purchase and 
in making it acknowledges the introduction. 

The reader pays for the news in the advertising pages when he buys 
the magazine. If he does not read the advertisements he is cheating 
himself. 

When publishers began to realize that their responsibility for ad- 
vertisements did not end when they sold a certain space to an advertiser, 
a great step was taken to put advertising upon the solid, legitimate news 
hasis where it belongs. The mutual responsibility of publisher and 
advertiser is hecoming more and more recognized and acted upon. 

When the reader and purchaser perceives his responsibility and acts 
accordingly then will the social service of modern advertising become a 
complete wheel. 
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Report of President Frank L. Mulholland 


To the International Association of Rotary Clubs in Sixth An- 
nual Convention assembled at San Fra.cisco, Calif., 


U. S. A., July 19 to 23, 1915 


T'o the Members of the International Association of Rotary Clubs: 


pease T THE Houston convention of the International 

Association of Rotary Clubs you elected me to the 
office of International President. At that time | 
fully realized that the office carried some responsibil- 
ities as well as great honors; but little did I know 
that your business would require so much of my time and energy 
as experience has taught. Following such men as Harris, Mead 
and Greiner, I felt the necessity of giving largely of my time to 
Rotary, so as to keep the pace established during the respective 
administrations of these great men. 

The year is now written in the history of Rotary, and it has 
been a good year. It has not been my year, nor any other officer’s 
year, but your year in Rotary. Enthusiastic Rotarians every- 
where have responded to every call; and, apparently without a 
laggard anywhere, Rotary has continued to march forward. 

The Houston convention surrounded your President with a 
rare corps of officers. ‘The records of the Vice-Presidents speak 
eloquently of their devotion to the cause. Each and every di- 
rector has at all times been enthusiastically helpful; and the two 
who were chosen upon the executive committee are to me as 
brothers. No eulogistic expressions of Wm. Gettinger and Arch 
C. Klumph are here necessary. These two men will know what 
I mean when I say, “Thank you, Billy, thank you, Arch, for all 
that you have done.” 

So many good things have been said of Secretary Perry that 
perhaps I can add nothing more, but must say that | am under 
lasting obligation for the faithful attention, constant courtesy, 
many helpful suggestions and friendly advice that have come to 
me from my friend and fellow Rotarian, Chesley R. Perry. 

The chairman and members of committees have, by their care- 
ful attention to the work assigned, been a potent factor in the 
year’s work. The reports of these several committees here pre- 
sented corroborate this statement; and the program which we 
are about to enjoy in this the sixth annual convention of the 

leet tema International Association of Rotary Clubs is the result of many 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND. days of untiring application upon the part of one of these com- 

By Harris and Ewing. mittees. 

The statistical history of Rotary for the year will be found in the reports of your Inter- 
national Secretary, your International Treasurer, and your several International Vice-Presi- 
dents. It will therefore be unnecessary to go into details in this report, but merely to out- 
line some of the things done and direct your attention to a number of matters which the 
year’s experience have brought to our attention. 


VISITATIONS. 


During the year it has been my pleasure, in the course of business travels, to informal- 
ly visit a number of cities, and upon such dccasions to meet with the local officers and en- 
deavor, insofar as the limit of time and ability Would allow, to be helpful in the cause of 
Rotarv. Your President also made a number of official visits as the guest of local clubs and 
as such has spoken at gatherings of fellow Rotarians in the following cities: 
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Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Camden, N. .J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Erie, Pa. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, ‘tenn. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
vittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 
Washington, D. ©. 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Victoria, B. C. 

In addition to visiting the foregoing cities 
this year, it has been my pleasure to have 
visited and addressed Rotarians in the fol- 
lowing cities: 
Albany, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, la. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New Orleans, La 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Providence, R. I. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Belfast, Ireland 
Dublin, Ireland 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Liverpool, Eng. 
London, Eng. 
Manchester, Eng. 


The acquaintances I have made, and the 
delightful friendships that have come from 
commingling with Rotarians upon these visi- 
tations, will ever be the bright spots of life; 
and I am under lasting obligation to Ro- 
tarians everywhere for the many courtesie: 
that have been extended to me. 


FINANCIAL ROTARY. 

Your International officers were somewhat 
troubled upon assuming office because of the 
unsatisfactory financial condition of Rotary. 
Our organization had grown so rapidly that 
it was difficult to know just what the carry- 
ing on of your business might cost for the 
ensuing year. At the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee, Secretary Perry was 
requested to prepare and present a budget 
concisely setting forth the probable income 
from and expenses incident to the various 
departments. This work was so well done 
that your Executive Committee were enabled 


——— 


to watch the income and expenses from 
month to month during the entire year, and 
it is right joyfully that we report that both 
the official publication and the general busi- 
ness of the organization have been conducted 
within the income of the fiscal year. This 
is a proud moment in Rotary, for the reason 
that it is the first time that Rotary closes a 
year with all of its indebtedness fully paid 
and a balance in the bank left over fiom the 
income of the current year. 
QUARTERLY AUDITS. 

Heretofore it has been the practice of the 
association to have an annual audit of its 
affairs made by a firm of competent profes- 
sional auditors. Desiring to keep close ae- 
count of our business, your Executive Com- 
mittee entered into arrangements with Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Company, certifie] 
public accountants of Chicago, to audit and 
report upon the affairs of the association at 
the end of every three months. The addi- 
tional expense incident to this arrangement 
was small and your officers were thereby regu- 
larly posted and enabled to keep close account 
on the affairs of the association. 

Supplementing this plan, Secretary Perry 
has issued a monthly statement to the Execu- 
tive Committee showing the current state of 
our finances; and, taken altogether, your of- 
ficers have, by close co-operation, kept in 
constant touch with and check upon the busi- 
ness of Rotary. 

We are of the opinion that a wider dis- 
semination of current information of the 
financial condition of Rotary should be giv- 
en to the local clubs and individual members. 
We therefore recommend tiat in the future a 
brief statement of the financial affairs of Ro- 
tary be published at intervals in the “Weekly 
Letter” by the Secretary of the International 
Association. 


HOW WE PAID OUR OLD 
INDEBTEDNESS. 

We have written so voluminously and 
spoken so continuously about this phase of 
Rotary finance that we are almost ashamed 
to impose further upon the time of our fel- 
low Rotarians. When we were honored by 
election to office, the cash balance in the gen- 
eral fund of the International Association 
amounted to $248.00. The difference be- 
tween our accounts receivable and bills pay- 
able amounted to between $4,000.00 and $5,- 
000.00. ; 

In September, 1914, and with the author- 
ity of the Board of Directors, the Executive 
Committee, and with the co-operation of the 
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three Past Presidents of the International 
Association, we addressed a letter to the 
president of each Rotary Club then affiliated 
with the International asking for a contri- 
bution of $1.00 per member to pay off this 
indebtedness and establish a working capital 
for the Association. We have many times 
expressed the fact that no person or adminis- 
tration was to be blamed for this indebted- 
ness, as this condition of our financial af- 
fairs was merely incidental and necessary to 
the development of the Rotary we now enjoy. 
If our predecessors in office had not developed 
Rotary more rapidly than we furnished cash 
to do the work, many of us would not yet be 
Rotarians. We were delighted with the re- 
sponse to our appeal; and it is a real pleas- 
ure to announce to my fellow Rotarians that 
each and every Rotary Club of the United 
States affiliated with the International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs at the time of the 
sending out of our appeal has subscribed to 
this fund for the payment of our indebted- 
ness and the capitalizing of Rotary. Because 
of the war in England, we excused the clubs 
of England, Ireland and Scotland from 
participating in this movement; but they 
refused to be excused, and every club across 
the Atlantic has contributed to this fund an 
amount equal to one year’s per capita for 
each member. More than $10,000.00 has 
already been paid into the treasury upon 
these subscriptions. Out of this amount the 
overlapping indebtedness of the Association 
was fully paid and the balance is now on 
deposit with the general fund, giving us a 
working capital and enabling International 
Rotary to discount its bills and practice, as 
well as preach “efficiency.” 

This movement seems to mark an epoch 
in Rotary. The fact that the affairs of your 
organization have been conducted this year 
within the income would indicate that here- 
after there can be no excuse for allowing the 
expenditures of any year to exceed the in- 
come for that year, and with this working 
capital on hand there should be no difficulty 
in discounting our bills pending the collec- 
tion of the current income. 

We are so proud of the spirit of co-opera- 
tion exemplified by our fellow Rotarians that 
we deem it a privilege to here list the local 
clubs which participated in this movement to 
adequately finance the International Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs. 

Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Beaumont, Tex. 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Akron, Ohio. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Binghamton, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Birmingham, Ala. New Castle, Pa. 
Birmingham, England. New Orleans, La. 
Boston, Mass. New York, N, Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Norfolk, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oakland, Cal. 
Camden, N. J. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Omaha, Neb. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Palestine, Tex. 
Chicago, II. Paterson, N. J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. 
Cleburne, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dallas, Tex. Portland, Ore. 
Davenport, Iowa. Providence, R. I. 
Dayton, Ohio. Pueblo, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. Reading, Pa. 

Des Moines, Iowa. Richmond, Va. 
Detroit, Mich. Roanoke, Va. 
Dublin, Ireland. Rochester, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. Rock Island, Ili. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Sacramento, Cal, 
EI Paso, Tex. Saginaw, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. San Jose, Cal. 
Evansville, Ind. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Fort Worth, Tex. St. Paul, Minn. 
Galveston, Tex. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Glasgow, Scotland. San Antonio, Tex. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. San Diego, Cal. 
Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Hartford, Conn. Savannah, Ga, 
Houston, Tex. Seattle, Wash. 
Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Scranton, Pa. 
Joliet, Iit. Shreveport, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. Sioux City, Iowa. 
Lincoln, Neb. South Bend, Ind. 
Little Rock, Ark. Springfield, Ill. 
Liverpool, Eng. Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Springfield, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky. Stockton, Cal. 
McKeesport, Pa. Superior, Wis. 
Macon, Ga. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Madison, Wis. Tacoma, Wash. 
Manchester, England. Tampa, Fla. 
Memphis, Tenn. Terra Haute, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Troy, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Toledo, Ohio. 
Mobile, Ala. Waco, Tex. 


Wichita, Kans. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Montreal, Can. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROTARY. 

This phrase was not coined by your Inter- 
national President, who sometimes thinks 
that Rotary would be more understandable if 
the word “philosophy” had never been used 
in connection with its activities. Much mis- 
conception of what we would designate as 
“Rotary philosophy” is apparent everywhere. 
It is difficult to convince the everyday, stren- 
uous, ever-occupied businessman that he has 
either the time or the ability to philosophize, 
or the latent qualities that go to make a real 
philosopher. He fails to understand that 
good fellowship, common honesty, correct 
business practices, individual and collective 
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efficiency and those high moral qualities 
taught by Rotary are in the last analysis “The 
Philosophy of Rotary.” Hence, he looks 
askance at our philosophical program and 
designates the fellow who is engaged thereon 
as “ta high brow.” 

There is nothing of a “high brow” nature 
in Rotary. Good fellowship and “high 
brow” are antonyms, but philosophy as ap- 
plied to Rotary is synonymous with good 
fellowship, honesty, correct business practices, 
efficiency, and the ideal relations of man to 


man. Smith once said that “true religion 


and true philosophy must ultimately arrive 
at the same principle.” 

The Rotarian philosopher need not neces- 
sarily be versed in what is ordinarily termed 
“philosophy,” or competent to delve into the 
intricate problems of physics or mental and 


intellectual science. He need not be 
foundly versed in any science or possessed of 
the philosopher’s stone for which the alehem- 
ists have sought for ages. We are not so 
much seeking for the reason of things, the 
origin of any particular phenomenon, or the 
causes which have led up to our existence 
as we are endeavoring to arrive at certain 
truths in the relation of ourselves to our fel- 
lows, to collect and correlate certain accepted 
rules of Rotary, thereby enlarging our con- 
ception of the Divine and His work in us, 
so that we may thereby render our knowl- 
edge practically useful and subservient to 


pro- 


human happiness. 

Let us not be frightened by the term “the 
philosophy of Rotary.” It has been so thor- 
oughly written into the history of Rotary 
that it has become a permanent conception 
in the minds of Rotarians. We cannot erase 
it and we will find no cause to criticize when 
each and all understand that our philosophy 
embraces nothing more than the expression 
of the golden rule, that you do unto others 
as you would that others do unto you. 


COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY. 

We were required to appoint a committee 
on “Philosophy and Edueation.” Our inter- 
pretation of this duty required the appoint- 
ment of five practical men. ‘The real eon- 
structive business man is the one who ean do 
things, but do them only after he has thought 
out a practical plan for the doing thereof. 
Casting about for such men, we decided upon 
Past President Glenn C. Mead, of Philadel- 
phia, a lawyer, Past President Paul P. Har- 
ris, of Chicago, a lawyer, Past President Rus- 
sell F. Greiner, of Kansas City, a business 
man of large experience, Charles B. Penwar- 


den, of Manchester, England, a newspaper 
man, and Prof. C. J. Lukin, of San Antonio, 
an educator. This committee has performed 
a great service for Rotary in that it has, 
more than any other agency, gotten Rotarians 
everywhere to dream a bit for Rotary, so 
that one of the delightful surprises of the 
year has been the great number of busy busi- 
ness men who have begun to think earnestly 
upon the philosophy of Rotary and with their 
everyday horse-sense apply its principles to 
the every day life of the ordinary problems 
of every day business. 

We urge those of you who have looked 
with suspicion upon the philosophical pro- 
gram to hear the report of this committee, 
and the discussion to follow it for therein 
you will find that the philosophy of Rotary 
reflects your own highest ideals and_ the 
noblest attributes of your heart and mind. 
It is an individual as well as a social mes- 
sage. It relates itself to your own present 
supreme interests. It will help you to smile, 
live, serve, laugh and love. 

The philosophy of Rotary properly under- 
stood will enable the individual Rotarian to 
come into close personal touch with the busi- 
ness, social and intellectual problems of his 
community, thus broadening his viewpoint, 
elevating his trend of thought, lifting him 
out of the rut, promoting him from the 
cellar, establishing a greater degree of con- 
fidence in his fellow men, broadening his 
social and business qualities and spreading 
over him that sunshine of good fellowship 
which exemplifies the true spirit of Rotary. 

THE OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAG. 

In compliance with instructions at the 
Houston conven.ion your President appointed 
a committee to consider and adopt an official 
Rotary flag. The members of this commit- 
tee were Past President Russell F. Greiner of 
Kansas City, J. F. C. Menlove of Winnipeg, 
Canada, and Peter Thomason of Manchester, 
england. 

Rotarians are probably now universally 
familiar with the flag adopted by the com- 
mittee, the main portion of which is white, 
emblemizing the banner of internationalism. 
Upon the center of the white flag appears 
the official emblem of Rotary worked out in 
gold and blue, containing the words “Rotary- 
International.” The local clubs work the 
name of the city. around the wheel, in large 
blue letters, so as to signify the locality. 
As the white stands for international amity 
and good will, so the blue stands for con- 
sistency of purpose, and the gold for the 
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pure standard upon which rotates the wheel 
of eternal progress. 

We have been pleased to note the readiness 
with which local clubs have put the official 
Rotary flag to use; and today practically 
everywhere this banner, hanging in front of 
the meeting place, gives notice to visiting 
Rotarians of the time and place of the get- 
ting together of their fellows, and is a mute 
though eloquent expression of that cordial 
welcome extended to visiting Rotarians by 
their fellows everywhere. 
INVOLUNTARY LOSS OF MEMBER- 

SHIP. 

During the year our attention has been 
from time to time directed to the fact that 
stalwart, enthusiastic, helpful Rotarians 
have involuntarily lost their membership in 
Rotary through change of location or oceu- 
pation. The warm friendship we have had 
for some of the individua!s, the appreciation 
of their service to Rotary, the loss that Ro- 
tary has suffered because of the breaking of 
the bonds of Rotary, have all impressed us 
with the necessity of some provision to pre- 
vent recurrence of a situation that involun- 
tarily deprives Rotary from enjoying the fel- 
lowship of such men. 

We believe with Allen D. Albert that “Once 
a Rotarian always a Rotarian if worthy of 
Rotary,” and earnestly hope that some ar- 
rangement such as a membership at large, 
headquarters club, or other plan may be pre- 
sented for the preservation of the member- 
ship of such men. These “involuntary past 
Rotarians” are just as worthy of our confi- 
dence, friendship and comradeship as when 
they first became Rotarians. Most of them 
are larger men because of the inspiration 
gained in Rotarv, and some readjustment is 
necessary in order that we mav solve the 
problem presented by Charles H. Mackintosh 
in the April RorartAN under the inquiry: 
“What shall we do with those splendid serv- 
ants of Rotary who, through no fault of their 
own, but through economie necessity of 
changing their lines of business or their 
places of residence are forced out of Rotary 
by its restrictions ?” 

Let us be sufficiently broad-minded to han- 
dle the situation which confronts us. Here 
is vour chance to “dream a bit” for Rotarv: 
to hecome a constructive philosopher without 
overstepping those qualities of heart and 
mind which qualify vou as a practical every- 
day business man. This is vour problem as 
much as that of any other Rotarian. You 
may be the next to suffer for want of the 


necessary legislation to prevent you from be- 
coming an “involuntary past Rotarian” be- 
cause of an inflexible rule against duplica- 
tions of classifications. 

We are not advoeating that one changing 
his occupation or residence must necessarily 
be directly affiliated with any local club, but 
there should at least be some plan by which 
he may remain a Rotarian as a member-at- 
large with all of the rights to visit other 
clubs, attend conventions, conclaves, confer- 
ences and get-together meetings of his fel- 
lows, to wear the emblem of Rotary and be a 
totarian. 

Give us a plan by which such fellows may 
retain membership in Rotary and by which 
Rotary may continue to have their services, 
co-operation, and influence without destroy- 
ing the fundamental principle of no dupliea- 
tions of classifications. 

ROTARY IN SMALL CITIES. 

At the time the Executive Committee un- 
der the administration of President Greiner 
adopted the policy of refusing to recognize 
clubs organized in cities of less than twenty- 
five thousand population I was a member of 
that committee and in favor of that policy. 
By the time of the Houston convention my 
mind had undergone some change to the 
extent that I did not entirely agree with the 
reiteration of this policy as pronounced by 
President Greiner in his annual report. 

Today we are convinced that no peremptory 
rule can be laid down as to size of the city in 
which Rotary can develop and be a credit to 
the International Association. Mere popula- 
tion is not the gauge with which to measure 
when considering the organization of a new 
club. Much more important are the ques- 
tions relating to the diversity of its indus- 
tries, the character of those industries, the 
opportunities for accommodating the weekly 
get-together meetings of Rotarians. and the 
prospects of the city for growth and develop- 
ment. 

If Rotary is an organization for “Service 
not self,’ then the smaller city has a right 
to the helpfulness to be derived therefrom. 
The fellowship of Rotary will thrive in the 
small as well as in the large cities. In fact, 
our experience during this vear convinces us 
that it mav be made more fruitful in a citv 
of limited population than in the larger cities 
of our country. 

If there is nothing in Rotary of which 
Rotarians can be ashamed—if we are will- 
ing that every citizen shall know all about 
the workings of our organization—if Rotary 
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is in fact what we like to advertise it to be— 
then we need have no fear of the smaller 
town. Rotary will prosper only so long as 
it has the approbation of non-Rotarians ; 
and in the smaller city every citizen will 
know of the activities of Rotary and knowing 
thereof must commend. 


ROTARY VS. ROTARIANISM. 

In August last, Blacque Wilson, editor of 
The Toledo Blade, and a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Toledo, suggested that we under- 
take the establishing of the word “Rotary” 
as a noun and a name for the principles for 
which we stand, as well as a title for the 
organization. Your International officers 
agreed to this and after publication of the 
suggestion with no objection from any source 
we have endeavored in our respective corre- 
spondence with officers and members, as well 
ac through our publications, to avoid the use 
of the word “Rotarianism.” To such an 
extent have our fellows fallen in line that 
there is no longer any “ism” in Rotary. Oc- 


casionally a new member will say that he 
“nractices Rotarianism,” but the sophisti- 
cated will make it “I belong to as well as 
practice Rotary.” 


GENERAL PUBLICITY. 

The past year has been one of very gen- 
eral and favorable publicity for Rotary in 
newspapers and magazines. A surprisingly 
large number of newspapers have gone to 
considerable trouble in getting out special 
Rotary club editions with articles from both 
local Rotarians and those of other cities all 
tending to explain Rotary to the public. Al- 
so, we are greatly pleased with the editorial 
comment upon Rotary which has been made 
in newspapers and magazines. The display 
of such interest in Rotarv by the public 
press is an eloquent testimonial to the 
soundness of the ideals and principles and 
the worthiness of the practices of Rotarians. 


UNIFORM BUTTONS AND LABELS. 

A few of our local clubs have adopted local 
elub emblems. and their members wear such 
local club emblems instead of the button of 
the International Association of Rotary 
Cluhs. Many of these local buttons are 
emblematical of some historical, geographi- 
eal, or industrial phase of the particular lo- 
eality and are not easilv understood or 
recognized by one not familiar with the local 
storv. 

There is but one Rotary emblem recog- 
nized bv Rotarians everywhere, and that is 
the official emblem on the button of the Tn- 


ternational Association of Rotary Clubs. We 
recommend that the members of few clubs 
now using local emblems abandon such use 
and substitute therefor the button and em- 
blem of the International Association. 


OUR OFFICIAL PUBLICATION. 

We have continued the publication of 
THe Rotartan monthly and this year 
our magazine has been gotten out at a cost 
to the Association somewhat less than the 
income from subscriptions and advertising. 
However, the margin is not so great but 
what we can rejoice that the 1914 conven- 
tion saw fit to unanimously place the sub- 
scription price at $1.00 a year. 

We have given consideration to the desir- 
ability of enlarging our magazine and like- 
wise to reducing it but as THE Rovrartan 
seems to give such general satisfaction in its 
present form, we are of the opinion that it 
would be best to let well enough alone and 
not contemplate any radical change in the 
style or size of the magazine. 

There can be but little question that Ro- 
tary has today the most creditable official 
publication of any association or organiza- 
tion. 

Owing to the fact that there has been 
some criticism of the so-called city feature 
numbers on account of the amount of space 
in certain issues devoted to featuring a city 
and also on account of the placing of the 
single insertion city feature issue advertis- 
ing in the front of the magazine which ap- 
parently was unfair to our regular advertis- 
ers who were not granted such preferred 
position, we finally decided upon a plan by 
which we would retain the special cover de- 
sign for a city feature issue but would place 
both the special city articles and the adver- 
tising matter at the back instead of in the 
front of the magazine. 

Our editor believes that this plan will be 
acceptable to many clubs who desire to have 
the privilege of featuring their city in the 
magazine but if the city feature numbers do 
not appear as frequently as heretofore, it is 
possible that the greatest number of readers 
will be best satisfied. 


USE OF THE NAME “ROTARIAN” 
ON CLUB PUBLICATIONS. 

The monthly publication of the Interna- 
tional Association is called THe RovTartan. 
The right to use this name.is recognized and 
protected by the United States Postal Au- 
thorities. Its very wide circulation has made 
it a familiar name to Non-Rotarians as well 
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as Rotarians everywhere. Practically all of 
our local clubs are now issuing weekly or 
monthly publications of varied colors, sizes 
and degrees of merit. Many of the clubs use 
the word Rotarian in the name of their 
club publications. For example, The 
Toledo Rotarian. This use of the 
word Rotarian in the name of a publication 
has Jed to a great amount of confusion in 
that the publication of the International 
Association is frequently quoted when as a 
matter of fact the item referred to was pub- 
lished in some local club publication; and, 
likewise, local club publications are fre- 
quently quoted, when the matter referred 
to was published in the International publi- 
cation. Correspondence in reference to these 
various publications is frequently confusing 
hecause of the similarity of the name. Much 
valuable time has been taken in straightening 
out these difficulties all because of the use 
of the word Rotarian in the name of the 
club publications. 

Many of the clubs have adopted other 
names such as “Punch,” “Rotarygram,” “Ro- 
tator,” “Sunshine,” “Spokes,” “Rotary 
Smile,” “Rotary Service,” ete. 

It seems to us that it would be wise for 
all local clubs to abstain from the use of the 
word Rotarian as a part of the name of 
local publications. This would avoid much 
confusion in the headquarters office and 
would, so far as we are able to see, work no 
hardship upon any particular club. 


CONCLUSION. 

This report was intended to be exceeding- 
ly brief but as we have been engaged on a 
few of the many phases of Rotary that have 
been presented to us during the year we have 
gone beyond the length originally contem- 
plated. Of course many of our fellows will 
disagree with the ideas herein presented. 
They are but our own personal views. Con- 
sider these suggestions for what they are 
worth and if vou disagree we believe that 
somehow from the friction of ideas a solution 
will develop. 

Our fellow Rotarians have been exceeding- 
ly kind to us. We retire from office full of 
gratitude for many courtesies and honors. 
We have made some mistakes and at times 
displaved poor judgment, but have ever 
given the best service and exercised the wisest 


judgment of which we were capable. 
Our mistakes and poor judgment were not 
intentional and we humbly ask that such as 
have appeared be overlooked in the consid- 
eration of the many accomplishments of the 
past year. 

We are proud, in closing, to report that 
insofar as we are informed there is not a 
single dispute or misunderstanding now 
pending between any local club and the In- 
ternational Association. All of the rough 
places have been smoothed out, and today 
each and every club is squarely back of the 
International Association lending its 
strength and influence in the progress of In- 
ternational Rotary. Our growth has been 
phenomenal; our service to our fellow men 
considerable. It is difficult to conceive how 
the future development of Rotary can keep 
pace with its past. Yet it must. An or- 
ganization that ceases to progress begins at 
that moment to die. Our march must be 
ever onward and upward. We know where 
lie “the milk and honey lands of life,” and 
by unselfishly serving our fellow men we will 
spread the spirit of Rotary to the utmost 
parts of the civilized world. 

We feel that no man has the right to live 
in a community. take unto himself all of the 
good things of life, social advantages for his 
family, educational opportunities for his 
children, without giving something of his 
own time, his own talent, his own energy 
and his own means for the benefit of the 
common good. 

The task of Rotary is to point the way, to 
teach the ideal of “service—not self,” until 
men are inspired with the belief that they 
will prosper only as they serve their fellow 
men. “He profits most who serves best.” 
So, my fellows, here is a smile, a hand clasp, 
a hearty wish for your prosperity and a final 
expression of sincere gratitude for all that 
you have done to make the past vear profit- 
able to Rotary, fruitful in benefits to our 
fellow men and filled with personal experi- 
ences which will be my happy recollections 
for many vears to come. 

Right jovfully, cordially and Rotarily 


yours, 


tants XO Drtitetitinn Se 


International President. 
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Year’s Growth of Rotary at a Glance 


Compiled from Annual Reports of Chesley R. Perry, Secretary 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, and the Auditors 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF ROTARY CLUBS. 


Rotary Clubs Affiliated July 1915... TE OO See 
Clubs organized and ready for affiliation... ie NES pel chee Cah fe 40 


Total number of clubs organized July 1915. Be ee eae 186 


Rotary Clubs affiliated June 1914...... See tee ee Seana oS achga eee ee ene 121 
Clubs organized and ready for affiliation........... al sth sscecataea esau coals i Hen ee eee eer cf 


Total number of clubs organized June 1914 es 128 
Net gain in number of clubs in one year. 


CLUBS BY COUNTRIES. 


Rotary Clubs in U.S. A, July 1915... 
Rotary Clubs in U.S. A. June 1914 


Gain in number of American clups 


Rotary Clubs in Canada July 1935 


Rotary Clubs in Canada June 1914 


Gain in number of Canadian clubs. 


Rotary Clubs in British Isles July 1935.. 
Rotary Clubs in British Isles June 1914..... 


Gain in Number of British clubs 
Total gain in number of clubs in year 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS. 


Total membership of Rotary Clubs July 1915.00. pieces 
Total membership of Rotary Clubs June 1914...... (biicin nde cod each tare 


Gain in total membership in year 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


Total income of the Association for year ending July 1914 . ee vececsee-eeee $10,686.99 
Total expenses of Association for Year..........2:..-:.-.00-0<:-2-cicccoesess- ieee . 11,622.86 


Excess of expenses over income ea Le A lest $ 985.87 


Total income of THE ROTARIAN for year ending July 1914. re 
Total expenses of THE ROTARIAN for year....... pd atbh sctbradafon oct geste tks 


Excess of expenses over; incOMe..........................:0000+ -e--e eee $ 1,782.96 
‘Total excess of expenses over income for year.. 


Total income of Association for year ant ond PPS: 2. — _ecseisssece, Ope 
Total expenses of Association for year................22..2..0.0cecccccececeeececeeeseceeeeeeeereeceeeseerceseseeeees $4,668.70 


Excess of income over expenses............... Se eer eM ey 


Total income of THE ROTARIAN for year eins sata 1915 ne 
Total expenses of THE ROTARIAN for year... e. festa! 37, 253.20 


Excess of income over expenses ti Wiceieeaccattanece he cee ieee $ 1,550, 92 
Total excess of income over expenses for year $ 2,787.76 


(The deficit of the year ending July 1914 was made up in the year ending July 1915 and an eacess of 
earnings remained, amounting to $69.43) 
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Report of Secretary Chesley R. Perry for 
Year Ending June 30th, 1915 


Frank L. MULMOLLAND, Rotarian, 
President International Association of Rotary Clubs in 
convention at San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 
The period from 1st July, 1914, to 30th June, 1915, has been 
a year of harmony, prosperity and progress for the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs. It has been a year of maturing 
thought, systematizing of work and scientizing of co-operation. 

In the reports of the International President and Vice- 
Presidents the organization and affiliation of new Rotary clubs 
and the increase of membership in the affiliating clubs has been 
brought to your attention but as a matter of record the data may 
be briefly recapitulated here. 

EXTENSION WORK. 

At the time of my report a year ago there were 121 affiliat- 
ing Rotary clubs with an estimated aggregate membership of 
14,500. There were also seven clubs organized and about ready 
to affiliate, making a total of 128 clubs, of which eight were in 
Great Britain and Ireland, nine in Canada and one hundred 
and eleven in the United States, with a total estimated mem- 
bership of 15,000. 

Today there are 176 affiliating Rotary clubs, a gain of 55. 

There are also today 10 clubs organized and about ready to 
affiliate. 

This makes a total of 186 clubs (a gain of 58, the largest 
number we have ever organized in any one year) and of these 
186 clubs, nine are in Great Britain and Ireland, ten in Canada 
and 167 in the United States with a total estimated membership 
of 20,700. 

Chesley R. Perry The Official Directory of THE RovTarIAN gives the list of 
all the clubs and the Vice-President’s reports published in the July, 1915, issue of THE 
Rorartan list the clubs organized during the year so that it is unnecessary to enumerate 
them here. 

During the past year the extension work or organization of new clubs has been car- 
ried on in the same manner as heretofore under the supervision of the president and 











the several vice-presidents. 

In the United States the work has been largely in cities of from 50,000 down to 
5,000 population. The continued. development and emphasis of higher ideals and stand- 
ards in Rotary has made it inevitable that the formation of clubs in the smaller cities 
not only should be permitted but should be encouraged. 

The Rotary clubs of Great Britain and Ireland through their British Association of 
Rotary Clubs have recently begun systematic extension work in the same manner that it 
has been and is being conducted in the United States and Canada. 

The plans for the organization of Rotary clubs in Berlin, Paris, Vienna and other 
cities of Europe has been postponed on account of the conditions that have prevailed in 
Europe during the past year. 

One of our new clubs is located in Honolulu and an organizing committee has been 
appointed in Havana from where we are daily expecting news that the organization of 
a club has been accomplished. 

Plans are maturing for a systematic invasion of South American commercial cen- 
tres but upon the counsel and advice of men well acquainted with South American cus- 
toms and conditions, we have been moving slowly but surely in this direction. 
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We are in correspondence with good men 
in Melbourne, Sydney and other cities of 
Australia and New Zealand, and it is quite 
certain that the spread of Rotary to Austral- 
asia will soon be an accomplished fact. 


MEETINGS OF DIRECTORS AND 
COMMITTEES. 

There has been one meeting of the Board of 
Directors, June 25, 1914, at Houston, when 
the undersigned was re-elected as Secretary 
and re-appointed as Editor and Business 
Manager of Tue Rorartan and Directors 
Gettinger and Klumph were elected to con- 
stitute the Executive Committee with Pres- 
ident Mulholland; the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and the business to be accomplished 
during the coming year were discussed by the 
directors; representatives from the various 
cities desiring to entertain the next conven- 
tion were heard; the publication of a digest 
of the proceedings of the Houston conven- 
tion Tue Rorartan was authorized and 
the round table proceedings were ordered 
printed and distributed in pamphlet form ; 
the books of account of the Association were 
ordered to be audited by certified public ac- 
countants, to be selected by the Executive 
Committee, the Secretary was instructed to 
refuse to accept liquor advertising for THE 
Rorartan ; the publication of the Secretary’ s 
Weekly Letter in printed form and its dis- 
tribution to the clubs on a basis of ten per 
cent of their membership was ordered; a 
rule was adopted that hereafter any club 
accepted for membership in the Association 
should be required to agree that it would 
make no change in its constitution and by- 
laws without first submitting the same to 
the Executive Committee; the treasurer was 
authorized to continue the account of the 
Association with the Union Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago; other matters were con- 
sidered and discussed and referred to the 
Executive Committee and action upon them 
will appear in the record of the proceedings 
of the Executive Committee. 

There have been four ballots by mail taken 
by the Board of Directors upon the Presi- 
dent’s committee appointments, the selection 
of the 1915 convention city, and the election 
of a Vice-President and a Director to fill 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Vice- 
President D. F. Cooke. 

There have been forty-four ballots by mail 
taken by the Executive Committee, thirty- 
five of which have been on applications for 
membership from clubs, seven have been on 
matters relating to THE ROTARTAN, one on 


aa 


the official flag and one on the audit of the 
books. 

There have been four meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee: August Ist, 1914, at 
Chicago ; September 19th, 1914, at Chicago; 
January 19th and 20th, 1915, at Philadel- 
phia and New York City; and March 6th, 
1915, in New York City. 

The business discussed and transacted in 
these four meetings is recorded in the min- 
utes of the meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, comprising twenty-eight closely type- 
written pages of matter, which, while inter- 
esting, need not be set forth in the Scere- 
tary’s report. However, the minutes of the 
Kxecutive Committee meetings and also of 
the Board of Directors meeting will be avail- 
able for reference at the 1915 convention. 

A meeting of the Convention Program and 
Topics Committee was held in Chicago in 
December, and a meeting of the chairman 
and two other members of the committee 
was held in Cleveland in May, 1915. 

The Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws met in Cleveland in May, 1915. 


FINANCES. 

At the time of the preparation of this re- 
port the accountants are finishing their audit 
of the books of the Association and the same 
is submitted herewith. The audit shows that 
the expenses of the Association and of its 
magazine during the past twelve months 
have been kept ‘within the income to such 
an extent that we have not only met all cur- 
rent obligations but paid off the deficit which 
existed at the beginning of the year, and 
have left a surplus of $69.43 for the year. 
In addition we have the surplus provided by 
the contributions to the Donation Fund. 
This surplus, however, is a very essential 
working capital for the Association, as is 
indicated by the fact that at the present time 
the greater part of our surplus is represented 
by the accounts receivable of our business 
and the furniture and equipment at head- 
quarters. The secretary has prepared for the 
consideration of the incoming board of di- 
rectors complete budgets for the Association 
and ‘THE Rovartan for the two semi-annual 
periods in the fiscal year from 1915 to 30th 
June, 1916. 

THE ROTARIAN. 

As those to whom this report is delivered 
have received and read each month during 
the year our official publication, THE Ro- 
TARIAN, it seems unnecessary to say that it 
has made its appearance regularly each 
month and that it has been kept up to the 
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high standard set for it by our aims and 
ambitions. As Editorial Assistant Philip R. 
Kellar is proving to be the right man for the 
place. 

While our magazine has not increased in 
size, we have been told that it has improved 
in quality with every issue. Last year it 
was necessary to report that the magazine 
was running at a loss, but this year we have 
the pleasure of reporting that it has not only 
held its own but shows a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

This result has been accomplished first by 
the increase in the subscription price which 
was voted at last year’s convention and sec- 
ond by the development of the advertising 
department, the organization of which was 
accomplished during the year preceding the 
one which has just closed. ‘The past year 
has been a difficult one to get through with 
in every line of business and it is generally 
recognized that the advertising game has 
been a hard one for everybody during the 
past year, but owing to the efficiency of our 
advertising department, the loyalty of Ro- 
tarians to their official publication both in 
the securing of advertising and in the pat- 
ronage of our advertisers, the steady and 
general improvement in our publication as 
an attractive and interesting magazine and 
the increase in our number of readers, we 
have not only held our own but show a very 
satisfactory gain in advertising income. In 
fact, the way we have forged ahead under 
the circumstances has been the marvel of 
publishers of many publications. 

With the coming of better times, there 
seems to be no reason why our magazine 
should not find itself still better off so far as 
income from advertising space is concerned. 
Advertising Manager Frank R. Jennings is 
still on the job and growing wiser all the 
time. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS ISSUED. 

We are now issuing several publications 
from the Headquarters office in addition to 
Tire Rovarran. 

Kvery week a two page printed sheet 
known as the Secretary's WrrEKLY LETTER 
is mailed to the officers, directors and mem- 
bers of the affiliating clubs in the ratio of 
one letter for each ten members of a club. 

Bi-weekly we mail a similar two-page 
printed sheet known as STUNTS to the 
president and the secretary and the chairman 
of the program and entertainment commit- 
tee of each club. This publication as its 
name indicates contains a compilation of the 


various acquaintance-making and _ other 
stunts which are successfully conducted by 
the various clubs. 

By mail we also send out a one-page or 
two-page multigraphed publication known as 
THe News Bureau containing news items, 
quotations and fillers suitable for reprodue- 
tion in the local club publications and in 
meeting notices. ‘This is mailed to the sec- 
retary of each club and to the editor of each 
local club publication. 

Monthly a multigraphed letter of advice 
and inspiration is sent to each club corre- 
spondent for Tur Rorartan. Monthly 
there is sent to each advertising representa- 
tive of THE Rorarian a multigraphed letter. 

The proceedings of the Houston conven- 
tion were not published in full but a digest 
of them together with reports of officers and 
committees, constitutional amendments and 
resolutions adopted and other important 
data of the convention, including the trade 
and professional section meeting reports was 
published in the August, September and Oc- 
tober, 1914, issues of THE RoTARIAN. 

The proceedings of the several Round 
Table meetings held at Houston were printed 
in full in separate booklets and sent out to 
those who participated in the respective 
Round Tables, to the president and secretary 
of each club, to the International Officers 
and Directors and to many others from whom 
or for whom requests were received. 

During the year the four educational 
pamphlets which the Association had been 
using (and which are described below) 
have been reprinted in a uniform and more 
attractive style. ‘These are now known as 
Pamphlets Nos 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

One of the Round Tables at Houston re- 
corded its request that a brief treatise be 
prepared which would tell concisely what 
Rotary is and which would be available to 
give to any one inquiring in regard thereto. 
As a result, during the year there has been 
prepared and published a small four page 
leaflet containing the “Objects” of a local 
Rotary club and of the International Asso- 
ciation, the Rotary Platform and a concise 
statement of the Benefits and Obligations of 
Membership. This is known as Pamphlet 
No. 1. 

Formerly our several pamphlets were sold 
to the clubs at approximately the cost of pro- 
duction but with the inauguration of the 
sending of the letter of welcome from Inter- 
national Headquarters to members of new 
clubs, and enclosure in each letter of the five 
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pamphlets, the sale of these pamphlets to 
the clubs for distribution to their new mem- 
has materially decreased. In other 
words, the Association has assumed the trou- 
ble and expense of educating each new Ro- 
tarian as to Rotary and relieves the clubs 
thereof. 
LETTERS FROM NEW MEMBERS. 

While not a periodical publication yet at 
this time we might mention the fact that as 
each new member of a club is reported to 
Headquarters, we send him a letter of wel- 
come, giving him in condensed form infor- 
mation regarding the International Associa- 
tion, his trade or professional section, the 
official publication, the next convention of 
the Association, ete., in which we enclose a 
set of the five educational pamphlets (No. 1, 
the objects of a local club and of the Inter- 
national Association, the Rotary Platform 
and the Benefits and Obligations of Mem- 
bership. No. 2, What is the Rotary Club 
by Perry. No. 3, The Scientizing of Ac- 
quaintance by Harris. No. 4, What the Ro- 
tary Club is and is not by Mead. No. 5, the 
True Meaning, Purpose and Opportunity of 
Rotary by Albert). 

DIVISIONAL CONFERENCES. 

Immediately after his election at Houston, 
International Vice-President E. J. Berlet 
conceived the idea of calling together the 
president and secretary of each Rotary Club 
in his Division for a sort of round table con- 
ference for the welfare of the respective clubs 
and for the encouragement of systematic ex- 
tension work in the Eastern Division of U. 
S. ‘This conference was held in New York 
City in August, 1914, and proved very suc- 
cessful. In November, Vice-President John 
E. Shelby conducted an enthusiastic confer- 
ence of representatives from the clubs in 
the Southern Division of the U. S8., and in 
February, 1915, Vice-President W. D. Big- 
gers presided over an inspired and inspiring 
gathering of Rotarians from clubs in the 
Central Division of U. S$. Both of these 
conferences exceeded in the number of mem- 
bers in attendance and in the program pre- 
sented the plan and scope of the first or 
Eastern Division Conference. (In order not 
to be behind in any way, the Philadelphia 
Club conceived and executed a conclave in 
Philadelphia, in February, which rivalled in 
attendance and in enthusiasm the gatherings 
in the Central and Southern Divisions.) In 
February, 1915, representatives of the West- 
ern Division of the U. S. assembled at Wich- 
ita and participated in a memorable confer- 


bers 


ence presided over by Division Vice-resident 
Cornell. The meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, the Get-Together 
Meetings of the North Pacific Clubs of the 
United States and Canada, and various other 
Get-Together meetings throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada, have helped to carry 
out the idea that International Rotary is 
benefitted and its welfare advanced by the 
various affiliating clubs getting together in 
conference with each other as often as may be 
possible. 

ASSISTANTS AT HEADQUARTERS. 

The several assistants at headquaiters are 
all doing faithful and efficient work. Surely 
in no other office are there more loyal, de 
voted and reliable assistants than are to be 
found at the headquarters of this Associa- 
tion. Each one should be named and thanked 
personally for his or her services. During 
the past year the staff has been augmented 
by the addition of Mr. Cecil B. Harris as 
office manager and bookkeeper, and Mr. 
Philip R. Kellar as editorial assistant for 
THE Rorarian, the Weekly Letter, “Stunts” 
and 'The News Bureau. The timely arrival 
of Mr. Harris last August proved a great 
relief to the secretary. Mr. Kellar’s work 
has demonstrated him to be the right man 
for his place. Mr. Jennings received his 
words of piaise last year and is still on the 
job. 

THE 1915 CONVENTION. 

Shortly after the selection of San Fran- 
cisco as the convention city, President Mul- 
holland appointed a committee of well quali- 
fied Rotarians, with Guy Gundaker of Phila- 
delphia as chairman, to arrange the conven- 
tion program and topics. ‘Their work has 
heen well done. As soon as the committee 
had outlined its program the secretary was 
sent from Chicago to San Francisco for a 
conference with the Convention Executive 
Committees of the San Francisco and Oak- 
land Clubs. ‘This conference was so success- 
ful that no further visitation of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland by any International offi- 
cer has been necessary. An account of the 
secretary’s visit to the Pacific coast was given 
in the February, 1915, issue of THE RorTar- 
IAN, 

From headquarters there has been sent to 
each person reported as a delegate or visitor 
to the 1915 convention, a copy of the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution and 
by-laws, a copy of the convention program 
reprinted from THE Rorartan, together with 
an explanatory letter, the transportation 
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committee bulletins 1 and 2, a map of San 
Francisco, ete. 
SUPPLIES. 

Pursuant to the instruction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the secretary’s office has 
ceased to handle emblem buttons and jewelry, 
emblem clocks, binders for THE ROTARIAN, 
ete. The only supplies now furnished from 
headquarters to the clubs are the educational 
pamphlets and the membership, or identifi- 
cation cards. 

VISITING ROTARIANS. 


One of the most beneficial things about 
the existence of the International Associa- 
tion is the encouragement thereby given to 
the visitation of other Rotary Clubs by travel- 
ing Rotarians. It is getting to be a rare 
occurrence for any Rotary Club to have a 
luncheon or dinner without the presence of 
some Rotarian from another city. This 
happy relationship makes for that exchange 
of ideas and inter-communication among the 
various sections of a country and among the 
various countries which tends to develop a 
higher degree of civilization. The adoption 
of the recommendation at the Houston Con- 
vention that every visiting Rotarian who at- 
tends the meeting of another Rotary Club in 
acceptance of the general invitation for Ro- 
tarians to visit other clubs, shall be permitted 
to pay for his own meal as though at home in 
his own club,has met with universal approval. 
The practice now followed by many of the 
clubs of immediately reporting to his home 
club the fact that a visitor has been present 
should be followed bv all the clubs. A brief 
letter or a postal card advising a distant club 
that you have had the pleasure of having one 
of their members with you at one of your 
meetings will always be appreciated by the 
distant club. 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY. 

With the increase in the number of clubs 
the amount of space required in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for the publication of the official 
directory giving the name, business location, 
residence and telephone numbers of the pres- 
ident and secretary of each club, the time 
and place of club meetings and the serial 
number and date of organization of each 
club, has expanded to a dozen pages and 
with the organization of still more clubs, 
additional space will be required. The devo- 
tion of so much space in the magazine to 
directorv purposes detracts from the appear- 
ance of the magazine. so it was finally de- 
cided to solve the problem by printing the di- 


rectory pages as a special supplement to the 
magazine every other month. ‘There is an 
added advantage in this for members can 
now more easily carry with them the official 
directory than when it was bound in the 
magazine, and thereby necessitated carrying 
about the magazine. In this special supple- 
ment we have also included a list of all the 
Rotary Hotels, or at least such of them as 
are willing to pay the small amount of 
$10.00 a vear for the publication of their 
cards in this hotel directory. As the hotels 
stand to be benefited in a business way most 
directly from the publication of a directory 
containing their advertisement, it seems fair 
and reasonable to expect them to contrit-ate 
a small amount to the publication of such di- 
rectory. No directory can be kept up-to-date 
with reference to its data except by the co- 
operation of those who are in position to 
furnish the required data. Club secretaries 
are urged to be prompt in furnishing in the 
desired form the requisite information con- 
cerning any changes in the office of president 
or secretary or in the meeeting place of the 
elnb. 
THE CALIFORNIA GOLDEN 
WHEEL. 


When at the Houston Convention, the In- 
ternational Secretary was handed his prize 
package in the shape of the California Golden 
Wheel invitation to the world to visit Cali- 
fornia during 1915. He slept upon the 
matter for a while and then with the consent 
of the Executive Committee, started the 
Wheel rotating amone the various Rotary 
Clubs in the United States and Canada. It 
has visited over one hundred and twenty-five 
cities, been enthusiastically received, care- 
fully guarded, and is now returned to the 
custody of the Rotarv Clubs of California, 
to be put on exhibition at the San Diego 
and San Francisco Exnositions. after which 
it will return to the headquarters office in 
Chicago. The Golden Wheel has been a 
successful and favorable advertisement for 
California, the two Expositions, and for Ro- 
tary. and we consider that the time spent at 
Headauarters on routing the Wheel has been 
a good investment. 


BOCK MOVIES. 


En route to and at the Houston Conven- 
tion with the Toledo Rotary Club, Rotarian 
Wm. Bock made several movie reels of the 
incidents and occurrences of the journev 
and of the Convention. These he furnished 
free of charge to any club desiring to exhibit 
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The routing of the Bock movies was 


them. 
By means of these 


done from headquarters. 
movies the annual conventions of the Asso- 
ciation have been advertised and interest in 
them stimulated. 


TOM PHILLIPS’ SLIDES. 

Rotarian Tom Phillips of Chicago made 
up several sets of lantern slides from pictures 
taken by him and others who attended the 
Hfouston Convention and these slides were 
furnished by Rotarian Phillips to any club 
which desired to exhibit them. Rotarian 
Phillips himself attended to the routing of 
his slides and thus saved headquarters any 
trouble in the matter. 


MAILING LIST AT HEADQUAR- 
TERS. 

In addition to the general mailing list for 
THE Rorarian, we find it necessary to main- 
tain special mailing lists of the International 
officers and committees, of club presidents, 
of club secretaries, of club correspondents, 
of club advertising representatives, and 
special mailing lists for the WEEKLY LeEt- 
TER, “Stunts” and THe News Boreav. The 


maintenance of these lists entails consider- 
able correspondence in order to have them 


always in the form that they should be. For 
illustration, the ten per cent of the member- 
ship of each club to whom the “Weekly Let- 
ter” is to be mailed is not a permanent list 
of names for as the changes occur among the 
officers, the directors and committee chair- 
men of the clubs, so changes must be made in 
this mailing list. 
LIST OF CLASSIFICATIONS. 

At last year’s Convention there was an in- 
sistent demand that headquarters should pre- 
pare a standard list of classifications for the 
use of local clubs. The difficulty of prepar- 
ing such a list has been made manifest per- 
haps to the club secretaries by the prepara- 
tion by and distribution from headquarters 
of a bulky typewritten list of the classifica- 
tions of trade and professional sections in use 
at headquarters, with a supplemental list of 
classifications found in the club rosters but 
not used at headquarters. ‘To make up such 
an eclectic list of occupations or branch of 
human service is on a par with trying to 
prepare a perfect list of books for a complete 
library, and as we have had lists of the “one 
hundred best books,” ete., so perhaps some 
one will undertake to compile for the use of 
the average Rotary Club a list of the “one 
hundred most common or most general class- 
ifications of human service.” 


THE SECRETARY’S MANUAL. 

Some progress has been made in the prep- 
aration of the set of facts for the use of 
a club secretary which was devised by a 
committee of secretaries in 1914 and re- 
ported to the Round Table of Secretaries at 
Houston. We will have on exhibition at this 
1915 Convention, a draft ef this manual and 
it is expected that there will be found time 
and opportunity to have it published before 
the end of 1915. 


THE BOOK OF “STUNTS.” 


It is planned to go through the file of 
publication Stunts and compile therefrom 
a book of stunts, arranging according to 
their character, use or purposes. This book 
is intended to bea work of reference for the 
more recently organized clubs which have 
not had the opportunity to receive the publi- 
cation Stunts during the past year. he 
date of publication of this book of stunts 
will depend upon the time which the Secre- 
tary finds himself able to devote to it after 
the Convention. 


IDENTIFICATION CARDS. 

During the past year it has been found 
possible through the fact that larger quan- 
tities could be ordered, to materially reduce 
the cost of the lithographed International 
membership or identification cards which are 
furnished to the clubs from headquarters. 
It is to be hoped that eventually all the clubs 
will join in using these cards for their mem- 
bers instead of each club getting up its own 
card. 


THE OLD GUARD. 


The Old Guard is merely an historical rec- 
ord of the persons present at the first three 
Rotary Conventions. During the year we 
have compiled a complete card index of the 
members of the Old Guard. It is of interest 
to note that there are only nine men who 
were present at all three of the first Con- 
ventions. A list of the members of the Old 
Guard was published in the supplement to 
the May, 1915, issue of THe Rorarran. 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL SEC- 
TION WORK. 

President Mulholland has appointed up- 
wards of two hundred chairmen of sections 
during the past year, to almost all of whom 
tvpewritten lists of the members of their sec- 
tions have been forwarded from headquar- 
ters. Work has also been carried on in con- 
junction with the section chairmen to assist 
them in planning for correspondence with 
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the members of their section and arranging 
a program for their meeting at the 1915 
convention, ete. 


CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion your Secretary feels that he 
can do no better than to repeat the closing 
words of his report of a year ago wherein he 
expressed his profound gratitude to the Inter- 
national Officers, Directors and Committee- 
men and the officers and members of various 
clubs for their uniform courtesy to him dur- 
ing the year, their patience with him and 
their helpful codperation at all times. The 
list of those who have contributed so ma- 
terially to the success of the many branches 


of the Association’s work during the past 
year is such a long list that it is impossible 
to attempt to give personal recognition in 
this report to their services or for the secre- 
tary to attempt to express adequately the 
gratitude which he personally feels to these 
men and the obligation which he realizes the 
Association owes them. 

I wish that I had command of words suffi- 
cient to express my admiration for and grati- 
tude to that whirlwind of inspiration, that 
deep-running stream of living water—Inter- 
national President Frank L. Mulholland. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Shih y Ve Viiny 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Chicago. 


‘lo the Board of Directors, 


10th July, 1915. 


International Association of Rotary Clubs. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have audited the accounts of the International 
the year ending 30th June, 1915, and now 


Association of Rotary Clubs for 


tender our report. 


We find the results of the business transacted for the period under review to be sum- 


marized. as follows: 


‘Total Income of the Association..... . 
Total Expenses of the Association. ... 


Excess of Income over Expenses 


Total Income of THE ROTARIAN...... 
Total Expenses of THE ROTARIAN.... 


Excess of Income over Expenses.............. 


Combined Excess of Income over Expenses ...........0.0 2 cece eee eee 


In our report of 30th June, 1914, we indicated a debit 
ended, of $2,843.98. During the current year 
plication of $125.65 of misc arpa adjustments to last year’s business. 
"s debit balance leaves a credit balance at the close of this 
year has been made good and 


of this year’s earnings to last yea 


year’s business of $69.43, or, in ted words, the deficit of last 


$15,905.54 

14,668.70 
$1,236.84 

38,804.12 


yee 20 


1,550.92 


balance for fiscal year then 


this has been reduced to 2,718.33 by the ap- 
The application 


an excess of earnings to the amount of $69. 43 remains. 


We took all steps necessary to verify the condition of the Association’s finances and 
to prove that the funds shown to have been received and disbursed had been fully and faith- 
fully accounted for, and are pleased to report having found the books well kept and every- 


thing correct and in good order. 


: We attach hereto the following statements and schedules: 
'HE ASSOCIATION: Resources and Obligations as at 30th June, 1915. 
pense Account for the year. 


e bursements. Relief 
THE ROTARIAN: 


Resources and Obligations as at 30th June, 1915. 


Fund Receipts and Disbursements. 


Expense Account for the yea1 


Respectfully, 


BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
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Statements and Schedules Accompanying 
Auditor’s Report 


THE ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 30th JUNE, 1915 


Resources 


Treasurer's: Cash—Tmerenl em. so siec ec. oo ic alow ole bstale Wik oar bow ote vinta sone ets $ 4,935.38 


Relief Fund 
Extension Fund 
Accounts Receivable— 
Rotary Clubs 


Miscellaneous 


Relief Fund Account Investment 


389.58 
159.98 


$ 5,484.94 


85.54 


31.50 117.04 


1,937.94 


Ofice Purnibure: ARG Tassos 6 c.o.5 oc o.c snsiweyeaio neem ied Srp ia ee ania wo ahs Sa a 


UMTAGMIONY, UPI GRTI, RS RIOMMON 55) 555.6. 5 5c cea 5 Goin so std 3 )4)0%6 WOE oel bre bn Oie wtarece ou 


Golden Wheel 
The Rotarian Profit 


Ralance: due: irom: THs MPOTAREAN a «c's oo dee esis ae Re eee eee loo sie eres 


Obligations 
Special Funds— 
Relief Fund 
Extension Fund 
Advance payments— 
Botary “Clubs; (MInGBUAnOOUS ©0005 6 64 s.so is Stes nena gs $ 
Per Capita Tax 1915-1916 


Surplus Account 


Poeiie atemee:. J Fahy, ne eee es Gao sot Sa ceata tare see se eee wm ate ieln ei cee ran eeee 


125.65 
10,437.20 
1,500.00 
1,236.84 
1,550.92 


Credits: Miscellaneous adjustments on 1913-1914 Accounts....$ 
Donation Fund account 
Golden Wheel 
Income Account 
The Rotarian 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING 


Income 


428.88 
1,500.00 


1,590.92 4,203.76 


2,079.01 


$14,822.69 
$ 2,487.50 


2,816.06 


$ 2,843.98 


14,850.61 12,006.63 


$14,822.69 


30TH JUNE, 1915. 


Per capita: tax. 19143015160 ent 6 incisors elem slaw casino pedene ain esis Gs $ 7,304.37 


Per capita tax 1914-1915—2nd period 


Gross Profit—transferred from selling accounts— 


EUDUARY | ALOCS 50. 1 52 eevee ve wi s'aca 6G malate etene sls sale scala haute are eiehe ai aievaraiy bane aa 


Magazine Binders 


PAGING URUK ROOD oes: 5.3.4. Shoo 0 Fe Dies wid Iain Siw Wieres Wie ew an a ES 


Pamphlets 
Membership Cards 
Zine tehiMiee GONE ASCTOS «6.0.5. a0 bs eee ea eka es a 


Interest 
Discount 


Expenses 


ViC6-S FORSOORES OE! TIP OOUIIE 55 se 65 esas 6S lokiw Mle RI ob he i eee a $ 


ixecutive Committee 

General Transportation Committee 
Constitution and By-laws Committee 
Official Flag Committee 

Good Roads Committee 

Philosophy and Education Committee 


8,323.43 


$15,627.80 


26.16 
27.29 


115.19 


52.72 


$15,905.54 


320.31 
800.33 
61.06 
145.52 
47.50 
9.91 
32.78 
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Publicity and. Enfewmmation Commitee: <6 <<c6 < ceive ceeds sw ceedes ive nee ced. 17.54 
Convention Prowram: &. Topies Committee... <<... cic cece eves cineciedicss amieeeimas 308.79 
Se Co MB (Lop TRS ae Taree Go oO ee ORO Bri rear ae ar Par ner ae era ee 1,197.66 
er CNR MR Pm rg io a etn gce eh ciarana' vo re ORCELR waRalal Value ciate s 3 Pe re 143.83 
PURE eto e aig 5 0 (ol aces bie G Ssate Cie aim onal a eis wAwS cane a wie afaiee gictnerets 1,721.78 
NI eerie ods Dee Se Soar anaigrs SPaten@ ard tetcva a arone kar aker aie’ tials Patra a arakaceates Grae eae eee 205.45 
PS LACei RIN PUNE 9 co yg Saws note oie ay or en's, Soac a eral ral ov a acm elation dhe aral< pac lan gis heya tare ote ade ta 103.76 
RE tO Beh oo oes ean eae ieee a ge nt ed ea 6.87 $ 5,123.09 
President ’s Oftice— 
ra me LS eo) Foor crn ot ohare ve lalaare ate: gate auch al cai wr eae $ 604.45 
Smarts COMUIMIENN ES Si can 5 gustieidra) el elo any dein eae vid os are oe 246 Helper ata mee Ot 3.58 
Partin ONG PHRIOMOEY osc ce hi oe x bev oda ay acs wed ve wecabege 70.97 
IMME Ec ie Sa Suical i ph SATAN CIM Si SOS Picia na aoa rw ee AINA Sy SrRieel S Th ch ROIS oe RTO ATO 133.71 
CR RG SP OMOUOIG WORM ss do 05.0 6 do's on cla < oad dic be ew wns wale wean 82.73 
PIN ao keg ear raed a gran A ase a gh and vivid Gide a ahi wrereia hier Hta epadaans ie 216.35 
NINN re ci20 8 ain aaa a4 or wipe os Bai Sh ade Gh phen eB evanhla tone Festa Ghee Malate 1.10 1,112.89 
Headquarter’s Oftice— 
RUNNIN Earl Si at an ota ee pated ara brag Siwie Wi A e's oro. aw! w aL OT ome 
OME ORME oi oaseharoe ac wieidie Weis Ss mea oa ae & Ok Bel p ashen als orglolen cine 2,358.75 
eI ara k ate 6ivia) ah ahe ialw sal 6,0 Gina ch Uh eee eCorigenic Bie Misa cere orerh wie eee eae 60.04 
DT UE pert ry I OA TC CEE ee Ee 245.24 
EE ce ne are CREE BT re ee ee er EOS eae Pier 10.67 
Penne UNE PIN Soo 5d 0 o.ois wie S46 RGR RU Tee Sv ¥ ae oma alee 402.18 
OOP Re ARE CIN COC OE OEE EE OL ET ee OORT TEE re Cr 620.48 
eee tithe CCE RPMI) 5,5 '5!'s:6'51.0 A didi Fi gh wine Ha A Sle. os 3/09 PW aaa edo 778.93 
ce OST GRY HEMEL ISAC eer een ie er I eT er ee ee 219.18 
Geer (SORE ROMO POU 5 a o5c a: 9. 034.0) sie an os'eois ow clsials slo aca win ald 181.23 
Re Seg aie a he etwas w Was os a slg © dik oe wea alae Wee een wleeenen 14.15 7,967.48 


Treasurer ’s Office— 


RRM SRNIta | aM oo) oid 2) G09 5 aie oH owige aca AI aINa ik wes are de wml aca 
Depreciatsor-—GHaee “TAQUIDMONG oi in ce cones idan cara scons wacwesneeasesies 
Pe aa sinc Sidra a asco oe aheie sien Mae Mae eid oon Sind d.s'o' te oe Rid hae die wale eT een 


EXTENSION FUND, RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 30TH JUNE, 1915. 


John EK. Shelby, Birmingham— 


Trip, to. aemelme Meee 0-8 Ai TURK opie sc ics tee ddwee se wanes e dased spe eee 
Ri GOV eO Oot, UNO OG Be sora o ciclewin'e ook hu nlie'e os chee soe oe eBay amir 18.85 


Ralph G. Wells, Boston— 
Trip to Springfield, Mass., 8 Oct. ’14.. 
John E. Shelby, Birmingham— 


Trip to Louisville, Paducah, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn. 14-19 Oct. ’14..... 65.67 


W. J. Zimmers and J. B. Lanigan, Milwaukee— 


LE EO VOROERA, VOIg Ea NON "ERs hice ens che ese eset hee caseeennecens 27.26 


Ralph G. Wells, Boston— 


CRU ORA TREES (COMO 0 6 a's 04 eda oct Rogie Kole 'sie de 5-4 cla oHisle ewes Sisls Hee ue 7.10 


W. D. Biggers, Detroit— 


Eth MONE CUMMNOND <5 gs 6 <6 igs via 4 Ep elke edi c ke eee se wales Ee 7. 


U. E. Howe, Springfield (TIllinois)— 

DENDCCO OUMEUES ORE RC UPOMe TR cic Senin vic Veen sagen rs ees ease Mueenccseds 
G. W. Duffas, Pittsburgh— 

Trip to Wheeling, W. Va., 25 Feb. 715.... 
John E. Shelby, Birmingham— 


Trip to: Pensacola, Pia., 9-11 Mar. 719. 2... 2. cece ess ce cs eresnsvenes 26.59 


Oswald Becker, Davenport— 

i ig A as |) ee er ee 
John Gordon, Jr., Cedar Rapids— 

‘Tel. and’ Tel. Tolis-re Dubuque:........5... cre 
John E, Shelby, Birmingham— 

Miscellaneous EXXpGnses: ... 6... cccccsccesccerecescscerecesecscrsereees 
Wm. Gettinger, New York— 

1000 copies Eastern Conference Report, Stenographic services and postage. . 


5.15 


3.80 


5.30 


8.10 


1.73 


33.97 


187.89 


9.50 
455.7 


$14,668.70 





.. $ 1,236.84 





$578.15 


418.17 


$159.98 
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RELIEF FUND, RECELPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 30TH JUNE, 1915. 
Bpinmee— Li TUES, BOE a5 Sces Fie kee eta tars Ze eka t).g lata Bee IRE RST Hoe Ga TEE UE eter $2,201.51 
Proceeds Of Bail Game At SEGURO, . ORIB a. o5 cio 50 55 cides chs arate piascl ola. 49-54 ea ae PaIe ee Dw e's mare 44.25 
Interest 81.76 
$2,327.52 
Invested as follows: 
United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamilton, Ont.— 
Two First Mortgage 6% Bonds, $500 each, due 1 Nov., 1918 at 
Interest 5 * $1,024.33 


Southwestern Gas Eleetrie Co. 
Kirst Mortgage & Refunding 5% Bond, due 1 Aug., 1932 at 91..........$ 910.00 
Interest 913.61 


$1,937.94 
Cash in hands of ‘Treasurer 389.58 


$2,327.52 


THE ROTARIAN 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 30TH JUNE, 1915. 
Resources 
Stationery and Supplie $ 381.39 
Accounts Receivable— 
BORREGO RMN 55 oss a5 iS sd Hien wie oie wi a Raw wots Mes, SiG Ala 9 BE Re Ceo aa $ 498.91 
Advertisers 17 
Miscellaneous .20 4,199.28 
$4,580.67 
Obligations 
international’ Association Of aotary Clan ss. 65.5204 Sosa, 2k bis owe weve! oral eas oa gare oun eeccles aoa $2,079.01 
Advance payments- 
Advertisers .$ 816.26 
Rotary Clubs 
Subscriptions, Volumes 7 and 8 


Commissions 
Profit and 1,550.92 


$4,580.67 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1915. 
Revenue 
Subscriptions—Volumes No. 5 and 6 
Members 0% SIG. 6 os sos oe ba ee aieike sin avons $15,260.76 
[Individual 52.24 
Special PP er 191.85 $15,504.85 
Advertising 
Volumes No. 5 and 6 ie 21,658.45 
Volumes No. 7 1,640.82 
$38,804.12 
Eapenses 
Mechanical Production— 
Composition, Stock, Printing and Binding $19,671.08 
Expense, General -65 
PURGE TOE OING SONG PACA 6 i 5a. 5 ice 58S bm bass te he Gs ote ee 620.52 $20,292.25 
Circulation— 
Wrappers $ 193.20 
Postage and Express.... 2,027.74 
Expense, General 5D 
Clerical 539.58 
Supplies . 57.31 2,703.76 
Advertising Department— — - 
Salaries 2 + 2,400.00 
Commissions—Volumes 5 and 6 1,470.85 
Commissions—Volumes 7 and 8 68.77 
Clerical 793.48 
259.06 
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RIND ged 2 ois late Wala beard ele ake ae BMG Me tae ows Ss 301.81 bt 
I ani gear She dare as ait he 238.50 fy 
TU BE TONER sow 5 ons vic bv esas pb cede ius 57.47 ay 
a ae | a ee ‘ 385.51 
PEO, VOsOINeR: Fo GAG: Becca sic bie Sse one tel oes hiatal’ 115.51] ta 
REINER = ordre cat ok nue aha. als exeial aial sch Re eT a eee re 66.45 ' 
MRM Flas cc cotter of ctae ciel olan tae Satire Awan Wt alae Fie. e eerie 1.71 
NOM MERMNING, Pca h chorale os oS os Gia asd css cava 9 Aen hea: oc oe Sia A. a er Ol 86.11 
RIG, te CORN OE 6 ooo ooo oboe Gir cigled eecic.cawdewes 105.16 6,350.39 } 
Editorial and Overhead— —__—- ie 
EEE ETE COTE TC TCR CCCP TCE TE CTTET TS $ 4,329.17 f 
MIME Sik oN Piven icles Gar Sivas ack hue aR SL Wal all reed eva whee Bt 1,750.71 t 
NN ee i ooo icc ale BE a dle ada ide dia win is 45.74 ae 
NE ae Gaile) a. «sank aS ai'e) brat ni wh masa aL Pia a) ag we wma aed 5.66 ae 
BEGUN G RACE A EPO AMON 8 5 ios islet s.cae dare ne siete s sos 809.15 4 
re eich cad b ed eee eNenvadebkess 85.82 . pat 
LPeUMIMRGN, SNEE: IOMUMNME 56 os ccs Seine Keele ee or ebne seees 218.46 | Baad 
ee ee tes say ak Sas 295.43 | ae 
I ID opined oly 84 a 0d Winey Mew angen sees 298.73 ry 
Telegrams and Telephone Tolls..................2.-000- 71.33 ; 
Io 5285 00045 AG 9 re ROS ekan’s hearers cue es 3.40 7,906.80 i 
TS Pe ee ee eee Te PET eT errr ee ll 
NC MEMS orcs 5g oso e5, So weal a A gh ad A Char ese Ghee te RRL ea Ic ie RIE $ 1,550.92 
wey 


Report of R. F. Chapin, Treasurer a 


Chicago, July 5, 1915. 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, EsqQ., President, 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
In Convention at San Francisco, California, U.S. A. i 
Dear Sir: 
I beg to submit herewith my report as Treasurer of the International Association of 
Rotary Clubs for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1915. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. F. Crapin, Treasurer. 
REPORT OF PREASURER 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROTARY CLUBS 
GENERAL FUND 














Receipts 
pein -siee, Pieaae cum 0d SOM i sin a gk Gide cee eae Ved a ERs ww amie $ 41.19 
Remittances from Chesley R. Perry, Esq., International Secretary: 
Homittauces Nos. 12) to. SIS. meth. «oc ck ccccc ccc cecccvcctcccvcscnces GGplouee 
EO ROE RSA a ee ee ene ee re armor e emer eee eee 32s 74.38 
RNAI PMI ok decal Ssh cet Sara Oe Wit Ciel al GIN Sane ote ins HG Ge! vse oles ESE cout DIe Ss 50 4 
AUGWHNEG Or PrttiGih MIGNON OUOGES 6.05 us.c.ode cade wracd dco s ccneewes neal .04 $69,246.60 td 
paananasa ronal ree Sees ch 
‘ He 
Disbursements if 
’ : e : . : oe dite. 3 
Vouchers RIG NOM: O84: tO LOO, IMCINMIVGxio'e Sie eres 6 pice siv'sin 06s ce ee ae4:s «v's SEOOON i} ’ 
Items CPM INS dc ects Scale oo sir n C ee Png NERO KE Sean oe 8 0 0% 8 eee . 45.50 $64,280.59 a 
Balance on deposit June 30, 1915, in Union Trust Company, Chicago, to credit i 
of International Association of Rotary Clubs.......... iwmhawees eetale sates 4,966.01 BS 4 
$69,246.60 a 
ide 7? 
Reconciliation of Accounts ee 
Balance in Union Trust Company, Chicago, at the close of business, June 30, aS 
, 2915, as shown by bank statement.........--..- 60. eee eee eee eee ee  B 7,821.93 i“ e 
Cheeks | ERLE AS 2 IEE T PE OPT re Ce Bee ees gattgth a aes 2,855.92 a 
Balance: ag shown. i Pressaree @ BOOKS. 66 6.6 ce dace cence cdc is tecwe’ $ 4,966.01 i i. 
Interest not posted on Secretary’s books.............0..0-ceeeeeeeeceeeeees 30.63 a 
pi seams ASD £ 
i . 
Balance as shown on Secretary’s books..........-...scceeeecceeeccsees +B 4,935.38 o- 
x 
ee 
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RELIEF FUND. 
Balance on hand June 1, DOBBS ca otsj0.araigbed wwe nwa awe a eRe Se a,c soe ait ee 
Contribution, proceeds ball game at Houston Convention 44.25 


Interest on balances in bank 54.54 
30.00 


Invested (Vouchers Bl): 
In United Gas & Fuel Co., Ist mtg. 6s C1003, $1,005 and int.............$ 1,933.00 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. Co., Ist and Ret. mtg. 5s, C91, $910.00 & int.. 


Balances in deposit in Union Trust Company, Chieago, at the close of business, 
June 30, 1915, as shown by hank statement 


EXTENSION FUND 
Balance received June 30, 1914, from Russell F. Greiner, President.........$ 
Contribution, Rome (Ga.) Rotary Club 


Vouchers paid, Cli tor Cis imc ia ooo 0.5265 Ja ws gos wd) o's was lecae 9 Sw, ows sage avers eae SE 
Balance on deposit in Union Trust Company, Chicago, at the clese of business, 


June 30, 1915, as shown by bank statement 159.98 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. F. CHAPIN, Treasurer. 


Certificate ot Depository Union Trust Company Chicago 


FRANK I. MULHOLLAND, Esq., President. 
International Association of Rotary Clubs, 
In convention at San Francisco, California, U.S. A, 
Dear Sir: 

For the purpose of verification of Accounts, I hereby certify that there was on deposit 
in Union ‘Trust Company, Chicago, at the close of business June 30, 1915, to the credit of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs balances as follows: 

In General Fund 
In Relief Fund 392.36 
In Extension Fund 159.98 
Also there was on deposit with the Trust Department for safe keeping bonds as fol- 


$7,821.95 


lows, v1z.: 
United Gas & Fuel Co. (Hamilton, Ont.) lst Mtg. 6s, due Nov. 1, 1918. Nos. 
631 and D 764, 2@ $500.00 each $1,000.00 
Southwestern Gas & Elec. Co. (Shreveport La.) 1st Ref. Mtg. 5s, due : . 
1930. Nos. D 5554 and D 622, 2@ $500.00 each 1.00000 
Receipt for above bonds was forwarded to Chesley R. Perry, Esq., Secretary. 
Respectfully yours, 
Chicago, 5th July, 1915. Union Trust Company, 
By R. F. Cuaprn, Secretary. 


Report of Committee on Office and Accounts 


To the International Association of Rotary all busily engaged in the work of the Asso- 
Clubs: ciation and its magazine. 

The undersigned, acting as the Committee We were assured that insurance is now 
on Office and Accounts, respectfully report carried upon the office equipment and sup- 
that we have within the past thirty days plies, and also upon the California Golden 
visited the Headquarters Office of the Asso- Wheel. 
ciation in Chicago, where we found the office We made no effort to audit the books of 
to be well located and laid out with regard to account as certified public accountants are 
the necessities and comforts of such an office. now doing this work. 

All available space appeared to be made With the continued growth of the Ass0- 
use of to good advantage for the corduct of ciation it is evident that more help and addi- 
the Association’s business, tional equipment will be required but the 

We found the secretary and his assistants needs of the office will be considered and pro- 
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vided for by the Board of Directors or its 
Executive Committee without our committee 
undertaking any recommendations. 

We found that the Secretary is depart- 
mentizing his work as is indicated by the 
following rough schedule of the duties and 
responsibilities of his several assistants 
which we believe will be of general interest 
as indicating the variety and volume of work 
handled at the Headquarters Office of this 
Association. 


Advertising Manager the Rotarian—Frank R. 
Jennings. 


Solicits and secures contracts for advertising 
space. 

Supervises work of the advertising representatives 
of the various elubs. 

Attends to all correspondence relative to adver- 
tising. 

Prepares advertising copy for the printers. 

Assists advertisers in preparation of their copy. 

Directs ‘‘make-up’’ of the advertising pages. 

Supervises the charging and collecting of adver- 
tising accounts. 

Acts as general assistant to the secretary. 


Stenographer—Miss Carr. 


Attends to the details of correspondence, etc., of 
the advertising manager’s department. 


Editorial Assistant—Philip R. Kellar. 

Responsible for appearance and contents of the 
magazine. 

Assists Seeretary-and-Editor in passing upon and 
selecting manuscripts. 

Attends to securing the proper illustrations. 

Attends to most of the correspondence relative to 
the magazine. 

Reads club publications, notices, newspaper clip- 
pings, ete. 

Assists in writing editorials and other literary 
matter. 

Supervises ecard index of photographs, drawings, 
plates, ete., used in magazine. 

Assists in preparation of copy for ‘‘ Weekly Let- 
ter’’ and supervises publication. 

Prepares copy for ‘‘Stunts’’ and supervises pub- 
lication of same. 

Prepares copy for and supervises publication of 
‘The News Bureau.’’ 

Supervises multigraph work. 


Stenographer—Miss Trosin. 


Attends to details of work in connection with 
Trade and Professional Sections; Notifies 
chairmen of their appointment and assists them 
in appointment of secretaries. Keeps card 
index, gets out follow-up letters, ete. 

Does most of the stenographie work for the edi- 
torial department; dictation; copying articles; 
keeping card index of available articles; 
acknowledging receipt of editorial department 
letters, 

Miscellaneous: Takes dictation from Secretary; 
dictation for ‘*Stunts’’ and ‘‘The News Bu- 
reau’’; assists in Extension Work at times; pre- 
pares newspaper clippings for filing; co-op- 
erates with Mr. Harris in keeping up and im- 
proving classified card index; prepares lists of 
trade and professional sections when requested 


by Rotarians; looks after files of miscellaneous 
matters pertaining to Association Committees, 
Convention delegates, ete. 


Stenographer—Miss Kaczerowski. 

Dictation from the Secretary and Editor. 

Assists particularly on correspondence with Inter- 
national officers and committees, club presi- 
dents and secretaries. 

Directs changing of addresses whenever necessary ; 
corrects Official Directory; prepares changes in 
club officers for Weekly Letters. 

Attends to details of Extension work; prepares 
Extension Work copy for THE ROTARIAN. 

Keeps ecard record of various Association com 
mittees, notifying members of their appoint- 
ment and of changes made from time to time. 

Keeps special subjects and speakers’ card index. 

Prepares minutes of Executive and other Commit- 
tee meetings and attends to ‘‘balloting by 
mail.’’ 

After each convention prepares complete special 
ecard index of all clubs, index of clubs not 
affiliated, progress of extension work, ete., for 
the newly elected International President and 
Division Vice Presidents. Also sends the new 
vice-presidents a set of follow-up letters used 
in extension work. 


Stenographer—Miss Malley. 


Receives, reads and distributes all incoming mail. 

Is custodian and book-keeper of the ‘‘ petty cash.’’ 

Prepares Secretary’s remittances to the Treasur- 
er, makes out checks, assists in preparing fi- 
nancial and statistical data. 

Attends to correspondence and detail work in con- 
nection with financial operations of the office, 
including the advertising department of THE 
ROTARIAN. 

Assists in miscellaneous work in connection with 
files, correspondence and invoicing. 

Takes dictation from Mr. Harris and Mr. Perry. 


Office Manager—C. B. Harris. 


Attends to book-keeping and oversees invoicing, 
statement making, collections, filing cor- 
respondence and other matter, semi-annual 
reports of clubs, monthly club membership 
changes, purchasing stamps, supplies, ordering 
and handling of merchandise, ete. 

Supervises mailing of THE ROTARIAN, ‘‘'The Week- 
ly Letter,’’ ‘‘Stunts,’’ ‘‘The News Bureau’’ 
and other special mailings. 

Supervises particularly the work in the addressing 
and mailing room, the keeeping up of files, ete , 
with the assistance of Miss Malley and Miss 
Hughes, and three young men, O’Connor, Ross 
and Kernahan. 

Has charge of the ‘‘Golden Wheel, 
paring press notices, ete. 


’? routing, pre- 


Typist—Miss Hughes. 
Sends out the weleoming letters to new members, 
under direction of Mr. Harris. 
Assists in mailing room, preparing cards, address: 
ing envelopes, copying, ete. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Joun C. FENNELLY, Chairman. 
Joun DOLpH. 
W. C. HALL. 


Chicago, June 9th, 1934, 
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Rotary’s Record for Year in Great 


Britain and Ireland 
By W. H. Alexander 


Vice-President International Association of Rotary Clubs. 


(The following very interesting report from the International Vice-President for Great Britain 
and Ireland, which should have been published in the July issue of THE ROTARIAN, was delayed in 


the mails.—EDITOR’s NOTE.) 


© ‘I’ THE International Conference 
at Houston I had the honour of 
heing elected International Di- 
rector in Rotary for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 

During my tenure of that office I had the 
pleasure of visiting the Dublin and Birming- 
ham Rotary Clubs where I was excellently 
received and entertained as your representa- 
tive. I found both Clubs in a flourishing 
condition. 

Mr. Cooke of the Tondon Rotary Club 
who had been elected International Vice- 
President for Great Britain and ILreland re- 
signed his position in the Autumn. 

At a Conference of the Directors of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs, which 
was held in Belfast in October 1, T had the 
honour of being unanimously nominated by 
the representatives—or Directors as they are 
called, of the eight Clubs which constitute the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs viz. Bel- 
fast (Ireland) Dublin (Ireland) Edinburgh 
(Scotland) Glasgow (Scotland) Liverpool 
(England) Manchester (England) and Lon- 
don—as Vice-President of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs vice Mr. Cooke 
resigned. ‘This nomination was confirmed 
in due course by Headquarters in Chicago. 

It may be mentioned that every British 
Rotary Club is affiliated to the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, and that the 
British Association was inaugurated in May 
1914 at a Conference of all the British Club 
representatives held in London. ‘The British 
Association of Rotary Clubs is a necessity 
for the advance of Rotary in this Country, 
which owing to the distance from the Inter- 
national Headquarters in Chicago is unable 
to obtain exactly the same profit from the In- 
ternational Association as Clubs situated 
within easier reach of the Central Headquar- 
ters. 

At the same time it is unquestionably a 
fact that the formation of this Association 
causes a certain amount of overlapping in re- 


W. H. Alexander, Vice-President for British Isles. 


gard to the officers of the two Associations. 

The International Vice-President is of 
course the highest Rotary Official in Inter- 
national Rotary in the United Kingdom, but 
since the formation of the British Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs, which is the Body 
which really bears sway amongst British Ro- 
tarians the International Vice-President and 
Director are really subordinate in British 
Rotary to the President of the British As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs. 

The International Vice-President and Di- 
rector are however both ex-officio Directors 
of the British Association and as such have 
a voice in all matters pertaining to British 
Rotary and equal voting power with every 
other Director of that Association. 

As I have only held office as International 
Vice-President for a few months, and as the 
growth of Rotary in this Country has been 
somewhat retarded by the outbreak of this 
great European War I blush to say that my 
record as a Vice-President in Rotary has 
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heen so unproductive and so practically bar- 
ren of results. 

My American cousins must however take 
the will for the deed, and I think I have 
already explained that the matter of Rotary 
extension in this Country is practically, in- 
deed | may say entirely, in the hands of the 
British Association of Rotary Clubs. 

| may briefly mention one or two little 
items of interest. My first act on being nomi- 
nated as Vice-President was to request the 
various Clubs in this Country to put up a 
little contribution towards the cash deficit 
(then existing, now I trust gone for ever) of 
the International Association. 

My idea was to show to the parent Asso- 
ciation that we Britishers are still loval to 
it and that we appreciate the gifts that Ro- 
tary has brought us. Every Rotary Club in 
the United Kingdom loyally responded, and 
although the sum involved was not large— 
amounting to one year’s capitation fee for the 
membership of each Club—I know that our 
able President Frank Mulholland was fully 
appreciative of the loyal and_ affectionate 
spirit shown by this little donation, which 
was recognised in most felicitous and grate- 
ful terms by our excellent International Sec- 
retary Chesley R. Perry. 

It may be added that our International 
President Mulholland had written specially 
insisting that in view of the War and the un- 
(doubtedly great demands made upon all Brit- 
ish Rotary Clubs in consequence thereof no 
subscription or donation would be either ex- 
pected or accepted from us by the Interna- 
tional Association. 

At the Conference in Belfast in October 
last an Extension Committee composed of 
Mr. R. W. Pentland, and Mr. Thomas 
Stephenson of Edinburgh, Mr. J. S. Proctor 
of Glasgow, Mr. William Findlater of Dub- 
lin, and myself was appointed to take steps 
lor the extension of Rotary in the United 
Kingdom. 

This Committee met at the next Confer- 
ence of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs held at Glasgow in February of this 
year when the Glasgow Club were giving a 
return dinner to the members of the Edin- 
burgh Club. Messrs. Pentland, Stephenson, 
Proctor, and myself were present at the meet- 
ing and recommended to the Conference the 
appointment of Mr. Thomas Stephenson as 
Organising Secretary pro tem. 

On the occasion of the most recent Con- 
lerence of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs held at Edinburgh last month (May) 
Mr. Stephenson had to report the inaugura- 


tion of a new Club at Neweastle-on-Tyne 
with a membership of over forty, and Mr. 
Robinson of Neweastle, who is taking a 
prominent part in the formation of the New- 
castle Club, was present. Mr. Stephenson 
also reported that a Club would also prob- 
ably be inaugurated in Dundee (Scotland) at 
an early date, and several gentlemen from 
Dundee were present as guests at the dinner 
given by the Edinburgh Club to the Directors 
of the B. A. R. C. attending the Conference 
in that beautiful city. 

Mr. White, President of the Dublin Rotary 
Club reported that some members of his Club 
were taking some tentative steps towards the 
formation of a Rotary Club in Cork (Tre- 
land), and I have written Mr. White assur- 
ing him of the hearty support and co-opera- 
tion of the Belfast Club in case the Dublin 
Club proceeds to business in Cork. 

I should) mention that Mr. Thomas 
Stephenson, the excellent Organizing Secre- 
tary of the British Association of Rotary 
Clubs, anticipates the formation of new Ro- 
tary Clubs in Leeds, Bradford, Leicester, and 
Sheffield, and if Mr. Stephenson can devote 
his entire time to the work I have no doubt 
that great progress will be made within the 
next twelve months in Rotary in this coun- 
trv. 

It is I think good evidence of the enthusi- 
asm of British Rotarians when I mention 
that each Conference of the British Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs held since the outbreak 
of the War has, notwithstanding the some- 
what too assiduous attentions bestowed by 
enemy submarines on innocent steamers, 
been attended by representatives from every 
Club on every occasion. 

My principal objection to this report is 
that the first person singular has to be in- 
troduced so often that an accusation of “an 
exaggerated ego,” a phrase which I under- 
stand has been oceasionally heard in America, 
might with much fairness be sustained 
against me. However TI ought to mention 
that at the Glasgow Conference in February 
just as the Belfast delegates were leaving for 
the train it was unanimously resolved that 
Mr. J. S. Proctor of Glasgow and W. H. 
Alexander of Belfast should be nominated to 
hold office as British International Director 
and Vice-President for another year on the 
ground that we had only held our respective 
offices for about six months. IT demurred at 
the time, stating that in my opinion the of- 
fices should go round each vear, an opinion 
which I re-affirmed at the Edinburgh Con- 
ference in May when Mr. J. S. Proctor of 
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Glasgow was unanimously nominated for 
election as British Vice-President at the San 
Francisco convention and Mr. G. J. Pratt, 
President of the Liverpool Club, was nomi- 
nated as International Director nem con. 

As | have so little work of my own to 
record perhaps | may be allowed in my dual 
capacity as President of the B. A. R. C. and 
Vice-President of the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs to refer briefly to some 
of the patriotic work done by the British Ro- 
tary Clubs during the past year. 

I ought to have mentioned that within the 
last eighteen months I have visited every Ro- 
tary Club in Great Britain and Ireland and 
judging by the fact that every Club was rep- 
resented at the Edinburgh Conference in 
May, at the Glasgow Conference in February 
and at the Belfast Confer rence in October, 
they must all be in a healthy and flourishing 
condition. Birmingham Club, one of the 
youngest, is also one of the largest Rotary 
Clubs in Britain, and London Club is at 
present being reorganized by Mr. Stuart Mor- 
row whose efforts as usual in the matter of 
organization are being crowned with success, 
a large quantity of excellent fresh blood hav- 
ing been infused into London Club since Mr. 
Morrow’s advent in the Metropolis. 

The Birmingham Rotary Club has been 
taking very active steps towards the organ- 
ization of an International Trades Fair—on 
somewhat similar lines to the Leipsic Fair— 
to take place early next year and their 
efforts in this connection bid fair (pardon 
the slip) to achieve a great commercial suc- 
cess for the City of Birmingham and much 
glory for the Rotary Club thereof. 

The Manchester Rotary Club has acquired 
a mansion called “Sale Hall” for the accom- 
modation of Belgian Refugees, whom they 
also support. They have also assisted consid- 
ably in recruiting work and possess a corps 
of Special Constables enrolled from amongst 
their Club members. 

Liverpool Club has the honour of being the 
birthplace of the British Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs. ‘The dinner given on that occa- 
sion was the largest gathering of Rotarians 
yet held in the United Kingdom. In addi- 
tion to subscribing to all the Patriotic Funds 
Liverpool will for next year have the honour 
of supplying the International Director for 
Great Britain and Ireland as its genial Past 
President, Mr. G. J. Pratt, was unanimously 
nominated for that high honour at the recent 
Edinburgh Conference. 

The Edinburgh Club has been most suc- 
cessful in organizing a Bantam Battalion, in 


organizing a feast for some 6,000 children 
of our Soldiers at the front and in short has 
made the Edinburgh Rotary Club a power 
in the land. 

The excellent Edinburgh issue of THe 
RoTARIAN was also quite a feather in the cap 
of that very live Club. As hosts on the oe- 
casion of a Conference they are admittedly 
unsurpassed. 

The Glasgow Rotary Club has also organ- 
ized a very strong Bantam Battalion, a great 
deal of the good work in connection therewith 
being due to the great energy and talent of 
your International Director, Mr. J. 8. Proe- 
tor. 


The Glasgow Rotarians are also most ey- 


cellent hosts and entertained all the Diree- 
right royally at the 
in February, 


tors of the B. A. R. C. 
Conference in that great city 
1915. 

All the British Rotary Clubs subscribed 
largely either as Clubs or as individuals to 
the National War Relief Fund. A number 
of the members of the London Club, includ- 
ing “Admiral” Dewey, are assisting in re- 
ward to Special Constables and other pa- 
triotic work, and the London Rotary Ciub is 
increasing rapidly in members and enthusi- 
asm and at the present rate of progress should 
soon be a power in the Metropolis of the 
British Empire and a great asset to British 
Rotary. 

The Dublin Rotary Club is a very live 
one and in addition to its usual excellent 
work Jast year entertained the members of 
the Belfast Club to an inter-city dinner, a 
compliment which was returned by the Bel- 
fast Club in October—both meetings being 
very large and exceedingly successful. 

The Belfast Club, with which T am proud 
to be associated and of which I have had the 
honour of being President last year, sub- 
scribed very liberally to the National War 
Fund, gave me most generous support when 
I had the pleasure of inaugurating the Ulster 
Motor Ambulance Fund last Autumn, of 
which I am one of the Honorary Treasurers, 
which has raised over $40,000 and which 18 
equipping the entire Ulster Division with a 
“Fleet” of some 21 motor ambulances. 

Peg year under the able Presidency of Mr. 

C. Gabbey, ably assisted by our Prince 
of ‘Secretaries, Mr. Hugh Boyd whose services 
the Club is still fortunate to retain, organized 
an extremely’ successful “Flag Day” in aid of 
Belfast wounded soldiers and sailors. A 
sum of over $17,000 was raised and a net 
halance of over $15.000 remained after pay- 
ing all expenses, which constitutes a record 
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collection for this city and one which will 
take a lot of beating here at all events. 

Once more I express my extreme regret at 
my inability to be present at the San Fran- 
cisco Convention which I feel certain will 
reach a new high water mark in the annals 
of International Rotary. 

[ will conclude by expressing my warm 
admiration for the most excellent manner in 
which our gifted President Frank Mulhol- 
land tackled the financial problem of the In- 
ternational deficit, for his exceedingly able 
administration of his high office, and for the 
unvarying courtesy of Secretary Chesley R. 
Perry: my thanks for the unanimous election 


on the part of British Rotarians of my un- 
worthy self to the high office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs and my regrets that I have been 
unable to achieve more for the good of Rotary 
which has already made its presence felt as 
a power for good in the old Country, and 
which is bound as years roll on, to become 
more and more a power for the purication of 
business methods, for the lifting aloft of high 
business ideals, for National service and for 
International peace and good-will. 


WHA pwn ye. 


——_—_———————., 





Report of Vice-President W. A. Peace 


(The report of Rotarian W. A. Peace of Toronto, 
Vice-President of the International Associaton of 
Rotary Clubs for the Eastern Division of Canada, 
was not received at headquarters in time to be 
included with the other vice-presidential reports in 


the July issue of THE ROTARIAN.) 


I am pleased to report steady, and sure 
progress in the Eastern Canada Division of 
International Rotary. 

London (Ontario) is the only new club 
organized this year. It is likely that our 
work in Ottawa and Quebee would have re- 


sulted in having clubs organized there also 
had it not been for the war. 

It was my pleasure to visit the Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, and Toronto Clubs, and 
International Director Butcher visited Hali- 
fax and St. John. All of these clubs have 
had a very active year, and have done splen- 
did service in the respective clubs, and also 
outside in philanthropic and patriotic work 
of considerable magnitude. 





My Prayer 


do not ask, my God, for mystic power 


To heal the sick and lame, the deaf and blind; 


_ 


Just to be kind. 


_ 


ask Thee humbly for the gracious dower 


do not pray to see the shining beauty 


Of highest knowledge most divinely true; 


_ 


This I may do. 


_ 


pray that, knowing well my simple duty, 


do not ask that men with flattering finger 


Should point me out within the crowded mart, 
But only that the thought of me may linger 


In one glad heart. 


_— 


would not rise upon the men below me, 


Or by pulling at the robes of men above; 


a 


And knowing, love. 


_ 


would that friends, a few dear friends, may know me, 


do not pray for palaces of splendor, 


Or far amid the world’s delights to roam; 


— 


— 


pray that I may know the meaning tender 
Of home, sweet home. 


do not ask that heaven’s golden treasure 


Upon my little blundering life be spent; 
But oh, I ask Thee for the perfect pleasure 


Of calm content. 


—QOscar B. Thomas. 
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Making Chicago Beautiful 


$8,000,000 improvement of Michigan Avenue, Chicago, one of the features of the ‘‘ Chicago Plan’ 
which is now assured. The street is to be widened from 66 to 141° feet and will cross the Chicago rwer, 
connecting the north and south sides of the city, on a two level plan. The upper level, extending 
from building to building will be for light traffic, the lower for heavy. The double deck baseule 
bridge will cost $1,000,000. 
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Civic Improvement By Rotary Clubs 


By Clarence Wilson Brazer 


(At the Rotary Convention in Houston the Architects’ Section considered this topic, and because 
of the great possibilities and opportunities open to the Rotary Clubs, the author was delegated to 


compile and write this article for THE ROTARIAN. 


The Secretaries of all the Rotary Clubs in the 


United States were written to for full information, and if mention of good work is omitted it is the 
author’s regret that the information was not furnished to him. Mr. Brazer’s article was made a part of 
the report of the Committee on Pultlic Affairs at the San Francisco Convention, by Chairman W. B. 


Paddock of Fert Worth.—Epitor’s NOTE.) 





F ALL the organizations usually 

found in most cities, such as 
chambers of commerce, civic 
leagues, improvement associa- 
tions, ete., the Rotary Club 
should be the most valuable and potent force 
for the accomplishment of any great Civic 
improvement, for no other organization ex- 
tends its influence equally into so many dif- 
ferent business interests. 

Yes, vou say, but this work is more prop- 
erly the work of the Board of Trade or some 
other commercial body. Well, perhaps; if 
the city happens to be blessed with such a 
real live and active body. If so, then un- 
doubtedly many Rotarians are members of 
such organizations, and your Club can great- 
ly assist, if not lead, the movement. All mat- 
ters which affect a city as a whole should be 
carefully weighed and considered by each and 
every separate business interest, and its voice 
be heard before definite action is taken in 
order that the improvement be for the benefit 
of the greatest number, and not for any par- 
ticular group or special interest as is likely to 
be the case in trade organizations. Until co- 
operation, based on a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, is secured a planning commission is sure 
to be limited in its possibilities of accom- 
plishment. 

There is a great opportunity for Rotary 
Clubs to become more popular by becoming 
actively interested in all matters that are for 
the good of the city as a whole, and thus get 
the support and approval of their fel- 
low citizens by doing some service for the 
general good. You know President Mulhol- 
land’s definition, “Service, that we may 
LTOW, 

We all know that Rotarians are natural- 
horn boosters of their home towns and pos- 
sess the ideals necessary to improve the com- 
munities in which they live. Frequently the 
Mayor and other important public officials 
are Rotarians and public officials realize that 





pNOTE Mr. Brazer is the arehitect member of the 
‘olary Club of New York City. 


committees led by Rotarians mean action. 
Such men as ex-President E. J. Berlet of 
Philadelphia, President Sam Cook of Syra- 
cuse, etc., have been appointed by his respec- 
tive Mayor to take charge of important civic 
improvements, and in a number of instances 
Rotarian architects, landscape architects and 
engineers have been named as members of the 
City Plan Commissioners in charge of the de- 
sign and execution of public improvements. 

Most of the Rotary Clubs have civic com- 
mittees, and in them lies the opportunity to 
create civic pride and initiate the movements 
for interesting the whole Club, and thru it, as 
in Des Moines, all the other civie bodies in 
which its membership is represented. A 
committee should then be formed and an ex- 
pert engaged to take account of stock. From 
this comprehensive survey, which should be 
the joint production of a civic architect, a 
landscape engineer and a sociologist, faults 
may be corrected, mistakes prevented and an 
educational campaign instituted which will 
result after exhaustive study and complete 
analysis, in concrete plans for future develop- 
ment. In this the individuality of a town 
should be searched for and carefully pre- 
served, for this is the secret of that intangible 
something called charm. 

Perhaps two of the greatest essentials to 
progress in city affairs are city planning and 
efficient administration. City planning, in 
its simplest expression, means the laving out 
of the work, and_ efficient administration 
means its proper carrving out. These are 
practically the essentials of all business pro- 
cedure, and unless thev are recognized and 
applied cities will find during the next decade 
that they are rapidly falling behind in the 
race for civic supremacy; and the cities that 
will make the greatest strides will be those 
that have the greatest portion of their intelli- 
gent population interested in city affairs. 

Rotary Clubs can be of the greatest assist- 
ance in all work of this nature by arousing 
the individual interest of each member in city 
affairs and impressing him with the impor- 
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Meridian Hill Park, Washington (D. C.) 


A civic ‘‘detail’’ which, when completed, will be one of the show places of the American capital City. 
Part of plan based upon original plan of Mayor L’Enfant, made at direction of President Washington. 











Civic Center of Des Moines (Iowa), Planned by Rotary Club Comm 


Photograph made from plaster model.. The work upon this improvement has been started. 
E. Harbach is chairman of the Civic Improvement Committee. 
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tance of community interest and helpful co- 
operation along all the lines of municipal 
work which make for real improvement. 
When the practical side of city planning is 
thoroughly understood the city will insist 
that the utmost attention be given by the city 
administration to comprehensive work of this 
nature. 

Our older cities are increasing rapidly in 
population and new cities are constantly be- 
ing developed, and practically none has had 
any logically worked out plan for its present 
or future development. As a consequence, 
cities are stifling themselves and causing a 
great economic, social and esthetic loss. 
The real object of civic improvements should 
be to make our towns better and more con- 
venient and agreeable places in which to live 
and work. 

“In January,” writes Architect J. P. An- 
nan, “the matter was taken up by the Rotary 
Club of Shreveport (La.) as to what would 
be their one principal endeavor during the 
year, and after a very comprehensive and ex- 
haustive study and discussion of various ideas 
offered, it was unanimously decided that for 
the year 1915 it would devote its principal 
efforts to the carrying out of a very compre- 
hensive scheme based upon the ‘City Beau- 
tiful’ idea. To this end a popular subscrip- 
tion was sought and very ample funds secured 
for carrying out the rather extensive program 
for the year, which will include the beautify- 
ing of public, semi-public and private prop- 
erty, the encouragement in the direction of 
beautifying, both by planting and permanent 
improvements, the free distribution, in some 
cases, of seeds, plants and tools in order that 
the general scheme might be universally 
adopted and made possible by all classes 
thruout the city. Each member of the Ro- 
tary Club was asked to state what he would 
do in the way of service, materials or sub- 
scription, and I am very much gratified to be 
ible to report that, with but very few excep- 
tions, the entire working abilities of the 
membership were placed at the disposal of 
the various committees who will be in charge 
of the work.” 

The San Diego Club has been the clearing 
house for practically every new proposition to 
be put before the people, and they have heard 
‘rguments pro and con on practically every 
matter of a civie nature during the past two 
years. The question of water supply has been 
the most vital to be put before them by the 
different factions, and Secretary Bell writes 
that he estimates the influence brought to 
hear by individual members of the Club has 


influenced the decisions of the Water Com- 
mission. ‘This is only one part of the im- 
provement of San Diego for which plans were 
made several years ago. 

A reward for the greatest work accom- 
plished that was instituted by a Rotary Club 
should be given to Des Moines, as in that city 
Rotarians conceived the idea and initiated 
and directed the movement. The accom- 
panying photograph of a plaster model made 
before the work was executed shows the scope 
of the Civie Center only. 

Rotarian L. E. Harbach was made Chair- 
man of the Civic Improvement Committee 
several years ago and was told to do what was 
necessary to make up a committee of suffi- 
cient size to do the work properly. He se- 
lected the three most able civie architects of 
Des Moines, two landscape engineers, three 
civil engineers, two real estate men, one min- 
ister and two business men. They made it a 
point to meet every Monday noon at lunch 
and spent two hours on the plans of different 
problems presented. ‘They laid out plans of 
the Civic Center and an extensive boulevard 
system encircling the city and reaching out 
from the civie center to every point. The site 
of this great improvement was formerly cov- 
ered with buildings of a very unsightly and 
dilapidated character, and the razing of these 
six city blocks and the erection of the im- 
provements speaks volumes for what can be 
accomplished. 

This civic center was planned by the Des 
Moines Rotary Club Committee and was their 
first demonstration of the possibilities of civie 
planning. They secured from the city enough 
money to buy the two river banks within the 
district and proceeded to lay out each block 
in a different treatment. Walls have been 
built on both sides of the river as far as the 
funds available at the present time will per- 
mit. 

As is usual, opposition was met in the City 
Council, but the Rotary Club members were 
able to bring sufficient pressure to bear indi- 
vidually and as a body, whenever necessary. 

The outrageous billboard advertising and 
the entirely unnecessary signs on the sides 
and roofs of buildings have been one of the 
most difficult factors to deal with in civic 
improvement, but here an ordinance limiting 
signs and billboards has been passed, which 
gives an effect of much wider streets at night 
and some of the signs are termed beautiful. 

This Club has also taken up playground 
work. Playgrounds have been secured in dif- 
ferent portions of the city and instructors 
placed in charge who direct the play. The 
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Club has worked in connection with the Park 
Department for the improvement of the pub- 
lic parks and the securing of band concerts, 
and has had the direction of the spending of 
considerable money. The city plan includes 
the widening and opening of streets, the rais- 
ing and lowering of grades where needed, and 
numerous other minor improvements. 

The Rotary Club of San Antonio had a 
representative appointed by the Mayor to the 
City Plan Committee which consists of twen- 
ty-four business men, and this Committee 
had preliminary plans drawn which the Ro- 
tary Club hopes to be able to have adopted 
It has already succeeded in getting the City 
to co-operate with the Club in the lighting of 
the entire river with electric lights placed 
artistically in the trees and they have com- 
pleted the widening of one of their main 
business streets, and for eight or ten blocks 
all the fronts of the buildings were removed 
and set back sixteen feet. In the celebration 
commemorating the completion of this work 
the Rotary Club was honored by being asked 
to take care of the exercises which President 
H. S. Miller says “was pulled off in true Ro- 
tary style.” This Club also organized a mu- 
nicipal band for giving concerts in the park 
three times a week. 

One of the first comprehensive city plans 
was for Washington City. A Commission 
was appointed about 1900 composed of 
Charles F. McKim, architect, Daniel H. 
Burnham, architect, and Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, landscape architect, who prepared, 
after exhaustive study, a most beautiful and 
elaborate city plan. They were fortunate in 
discovering the original plan laid out for the 
city at President Washington’s direction by 
Major L’Enfant, and which had been fol- 
lowed for some vears and then ruthlessly dis- 
carded by the officials in charge. However, 
the main lines had not been eradicated and it 
will not be a very difficult matter to return to 
the original plan which has now been much 
extended and beautified. 

In passing it should be mentioned that 
Major L’Enfant also laid out the original 
plans for Buffalo, Detroit and Paterson, altho 
in the latter case his plan was not executed. 
Some authorities state that the Buffalo plan 
was made by Major L’Enfant’s assistant in 
the planning of Washington, but, in any 
event, the beauty of the city attests the genius 
responsible. 

The National Art Commission now has 
complete control in an advisory capacity of 
all objects of art to be erected in Washington 
and the placing of the new Lincoln Memorial 


ee, 


on the site determined by the City Plan Com- 
mission gives assurance that they are in hear- 
tv sympathy with adherence to the estab- 
lished plan. The new Union Station and a 
number of new buildings projected and start- 
ed on the Mall are all also placed where plot- 
ted on the City Plan, although Congress has 
not yet definitely adopted it as a whole. 

New York has started to take account of 
stock by making a survey for a city plan by 
a Commission which has been authorized to 
collect fundamental data prerequisite to the 
working out of a comprehensive scheme coy- 
ering every phase of the physical develop- 
ment of the city. A program of procedure 
is being compiled, by which the crying needs 
will be attended to the first year and the next 
most urgent matters the next vear and so on, 
By following this method the city always 
hopes to have the confidence of the business 
man from the start, as he will feel that the 
planning work of the city is being conducted 
in the same orderly and businesslike way in 
which he carries on his own affairs. In this 
way, at the end of ten years, far more value 
will be shown for the money expended than 
if spent in the usual haphazard hand-to- 
mouth way formerly practiced by most cities. 

The City of Denver has a beautiful plan 
for a civic center about the State Capitol and 
the Rotary Club has assisted in the execution 
of this work in minor ways and by its ap- 
proval of projected questions. 

In Los Angeles and Richmond they have 
had the American Civic Bureau “City Plan 
Exhibition” and other Clubs may arrange for 
this traveling exhibition by writing the See- 
retary at 93 Nassau St., New York City. 

The young Club at Galesburg, III, looked 
about for some civic improvement with which 
to associate itself, and revived an old Im- 
provement Association, to which it undertook 
to furnish the stimulus which considerably 
brightened up their city. Every week the 
Club issued a pamphlet called the “Gar- 
dener,” which called attention to the move- 
ment and to the illustrated lecture of the day 
which was held at the regular noonday lunch. 

Series of talks on civic improvements, 
many of them illustrated with stereopticon 
views, have been given before the Rotary 
Clubs of Baltimore, Buffalo, Paterson, Pu- 
eblo, Richmond, Rock Island, San Diego and 
Syracuse. Some of the lectures dealt with 
comprehensive planning and others with par- 
ticularly pressing needs. . 

The Clubs of Chattanooga, Cedar Rapids. 
Muskogee, Moline, Pueblo, Raleigh and Sali 
Lake City have been interested in various 
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questions relating to boulevards, streets, pav- 
ing, ete. 

‘The Rotarians of Springfield, Hl., are back 
of the movement for the improvement of 
Capitol Avenue leading from the State House 
to Abraham Lincoln’s Home, and this brings 
to mind that there is an International Good 
Roads or Lincoln Highway Committee, of 
which Rotarian Richard Shea of New York is 
Chairman, and cities thru which this high- 
way passes already have a worthy object for 
their attention. 

In Detroit Rotarian T. Glenn Phillips was 
appointed Chairman of the Civic Committee 
and sent out a suggestive list of activities 
which included the establishment of more 
recreation grounds, the assisting of the City 
Plan and Improvement Commission in the 
carrving out of the comprehensive plan for 
the city, and the assisting of the County Road 
Commissioners in the building of better roads 
and the beautifying of highways. Members 
of this Committee have given lectures before 
their Club on the various improvements pro- 
jected and have endeavored to enthuse the 
members with civic pride by giving away 
seeds for the beautification of their home 
grounds. They have also listed the smoke 
nuisance for abatement. 

The carrying out of the citv plan has been 
well started in Detroit, and a public competi- 
tion was instituted for the Scott Memorial 
Fountain on Belle Isle which has produced a 
design by Cass Gilbert that promises to be 
the most beautiful and magnificent fountain 
with extensive lagoons to be seen anywhere, 
not even excluding those at Versailles. This 
fairy-land is to be connected with a trolly 
terminal in the city by a monumental stone 
bridge, 1“¥ 

Playgrounds have been greatly neglected 
in Binghamton and the Rotary Club is en- 
leavoring this vear to arouse the people to 
the necessity of providing this outdoor 
amusement as well as additional parks, and it 
has succeeded in getting the city to appropri- 
ate $5,000 for plavground materials to be in- 
stalled in the various school grounds of the 
city. 

The Cedar Rapids Club has offered prizes 
to school children for their success in growing 
flowers and raising vegetables on vacant lots, 
ind it has appointed a Committee to investi- 
gate the subject of creating a lake on the edge 
of the town in a spot which is now but a 
swamp. The Clubs of Duluth, Palestine, 
Springfield, Ohio, Muskogee and Paterson 
lave also been interested in city parks. In 
the latter city twelve acres of neglected 


cemeteries that were an eyesore for a long 
time have been turned into parks, and a 
sunken athletic field which is flooded in win- 
ter and used as a skating rink. 

Paterson has also been instrumental in 
taking over a large number of small plots of 
ground thruout the city and making them 
into little park breathing places with the re- 
sult that the residents of the neighborhood 
have been influenced in the improvement of 
their own yards and sidewalks. As was also 
done in Davenport, 75,000 packages of flower 
and vegetable seeds have been distributed to 
the school children to whom a woman’s club 
has offered gold and silver medals for the 
best kept garden. To do all this required 
state legislation, which was obtained thru the 
members of the Club. 

Frequently the just aims of civic improve- 
ment cannot be legally carried out without 
new city charters, housing laws, ete., and in 
the cities of Detroit, Los Angeles and Sioux 
City these steps have been necessary and have 
been started by the Rotary Clubs there. In 
Tacoma and St. Paul the main interest has 
centered upon the improvement of their wa- 
terfronts. 

Cleveland was one of the first cities to ap- 
preciate the benefits of a city plan, and prob- 
ably more has been accomplished there than 
anywhere else. It was fortunate at the start 
in obtaining the services of the late John M. 
Carrere, architect, Arnold W. Brunner, archi- 
tect, and Frederick Law Olmstead, landscape 
architect, who prepared the beautiful plan 
for its civic center. Rotarian Meade was ap- 
pointed to the Civic Committee and has been 
very active in seeing the plan properly carried 
out, particularly in regard to a new filtration 
plant. As a part of this group plan, there is 
now a new Post Office and a County Court 
House completed, and a Citv Hall nearly fin- 
ished. A Public Library is now being 
planned as well as the new Union Depot 
which will form the climax of the composi- 
tion. The separate buildings have been har- 
monized altho executed by different archi- 
tects. 

Atlanta, Galesburg, Pittsburgh, Tacoma 
and Saginaw have instituted movements for 
the creation of civic pride and to tidy up the 
town. At Madison (Wis.) this has taken the 
direction of ornamental street lighting, and 
in Norfolk of a belt extension railroad which 
is much needed for the proper development 
of the city’s industries. Norfolk has also fos- 
tered a Municipal Convention Hall. while in 
Sioux Citv they are interested in Municipal 
Baths and Hovsing. The Rotarv Club of 
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Watertown, N. Y., has instituted a campaign 
for new high schools and in Pueblo they have 
recently finished a fine new Court House and 
are after a new municipal building. THE 
RorartaAn for August, 1914, told of the fine 
work which the Rotary Club of St. Paul ini- 
tiated for a new Union Depot with a slogan of 
“Action At Once.” 

Los Angeles has proceeded to the point 
where an extended investigation and report 
has been accomplished and put into the form 
of an ordinance creating a City Plan Com- 
mission, which is now making a careful study 
of the problem by corresponding with similar 
Committees thruout America and Europe. 
This it is classifying into a report, with rec- 
ommendations on which a public hearing will 
be held. It has been found necessary to in- 
corporate under a new city charter, providing 
for this department and unifying the admin- 
istration of the Park, School and Playground 
Departments with a view to bringing a closer 
physical relationship in their work. ‘The 
Commission issued pamphlets outlining the 
work of the city improvement and programs 
of a comprehensive series of lectures by rec- 
ognized experts. 

Superior (Wis.) Rotarians have endorsed a 
municipal auditorium and an ordinance au- 
thorizing a bond issue for its construction. 

In addition to the activities which have 
attracted some Clubs we might also become 
interested in traffic problems, rapid transpor- 
tation, the locating and fixing of certain dis- 
tricts for special industries, the better hous- 
ing of workers conveniently to their work, 
and the thousand and one other matters af- 
fecting the public welfare. 

So, vou see, some of the Clubs have already 
accomplished wonderful work, and to all the 
doors of opportunity lie open. In the follow- 
ing list of Rotary cities not above mentioned, 
there has come to my attention a city plan 
already made, or some action taken toward 
various stages of civic improvement, and if 
your town is one of them your Club’s aid will 
be much appreciated by such-assistance as it 
may be able to give: 

In Atlantic City a beautiful beach front 
was planned several years ago. At Albany 
the connecting of the Depot and Capitol 
should be known to all. Baltimore, Boston 
and Brooklyn have had extensive city plans 
prepared, while at Buffalo the original plan 
made by Major L’Enfant was further devel- 
oped, and a beautiful plan prepared similar 
to that for Cleveland. Chicago also had a 
magnificent plan made by the late Daniel H. 


Burnham and this is now being partly exe- 
cuted. Chattanooga, Dallas, Erie, Fort 
Worth, Harrisburg, Hartford, and Houston, 
also have had some scheme prepared while 
Kansas City has recently completed the most 
complete boulevard system as yet possessed in 
America. At Madison the problem centers 
upon the State Capitol, but at Minneapolis, 
Montreal and New Orleans the problem per- 
tains mainly to the water front. Milwaukee 
and Newark are also in line with general im- 
provements and most Philadelphians know 
of the recently planned parkways and boule- 
vards. Progress is reported from Portland, 
Providence, Reading, Roanoke and Rochester, 
Savannah is built about the beautiful plan 
laid out by Oglethorpe in 1715. After the 
San Francisco fire a beautiful plan was made 
by the late Daniel H. Burnham, which un- 
fortunately has not been entirely adopted. 


We must mention Scranton, Seattle, 
Springfield (Ohio) and Springfield (Mass.). 
In the latter city a most beautiful civie cen- 
ter is completed, which will amply repay a 
pilgrimage of admiration. At St. Paul plans 
were made by Cass Gilbert for approaches to 
the Capitol in 1901 and St. Louis is much in- 
terested in a beautiful approach from the 
railroad station. In Syracuse they contem- 
plate running the railroad tracks in the bed 
of the old Erie Canal, soon to be abandoned, 
thus obtaining a subway at little expense, and 
at Toronto a harbor improvement involves 
millions of dollars. 

As a fitting close I quote the words of Ro- 
tarian Allen D. Albert of Minneapolis from 
his address on the “Building of American 
Cities” delivered at the Duluth Convention 
of the Building Owners Association: 


‘Never before in the history of man has the 
appeal of the large life been so strong as it is 
today. Never before has intelligence been so 
widespread as it is in this country today. We are 
the leaders of the world in the building of cities. 
My appeal to you this morning is that in your 
own breast, as an accounting for your own re- 
sponsibility, you take to your own hearthstone 
the realization of this newer and larger quality 
in city building which is uplifting cities out of 
the mire and the muck and the squalor of con- 
gestion, and spreading them into the beauty and 
the color of the open air of the country. We have 
our opportunity. 

‘‘The Republic will never be any stronger than 
the average or its citizenship. This is a nation 
founded upon the ,assumption that each one of us 
is capable of self-government, and if, in your 
relations to the problems of’ city building, you 
reflect this newer concept of citizenship and this 
higher aspiration toward usefulness, you will find 
that the range of your influence will extend as far 
as that city to which you give your allegiance.’’ 
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How to Get Good Government 
By S. S. MeClure 





Al 


»HE function of government is to 
so organize the sources and forces 
of society and the nation as to 
serve as far as possible the best 
interests of the people. ‘This has 
been successfully accomplished in most of the 
countries of noithwestern Europe, with the 
result that Belgium, one-third the size of 
Illinois, has supported over seven millions of 
people, and Germany, about the size of Cali- 
fornia, has supported two-thirds as many peo- 
ple as are in the entire United States. This 
has come about through the extraordinarily 
well organized government that has put to 
the service of the people the ablest minds, 
the brains, the intelligence of Germany. ‘The 
same is true of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. 

It is interesting to inquire how they have 
succeeded in getting the ablest minds to car- 
ry on the functions of government. It 
never occurred to me until a couple of years 
ago in the course of my investigations that 
in all those countries they had but one meth- 
od of procuring able men, trained men, com- 
petent men to do the work of law-making 
and government. That method, curiously 
enough—not curiously but naturally enough 
—was precisely the same method whereby 
American corporations get first-class men to 
carry on the work of the corporations. 





NOTE: Extracts from address delivered before 
the Rotary Club of Seattle (Wash.) November 23, 1914, 
Mr. McClure is well known throughout the world as 
the publisher of magazines and books. For a dozen 
years he has made a study of government in the 
effort to find a remedy for the governmental defects 
in the states and cities of the United States. He has 
addressed a number of Rotary Clubs on this subject. 


I found that in none of those countries 
did the people in their election elect a single 
person to perform any of the work of govern- 
ment. They elected what we would call in 
a corporation a board of directors. This 
board of directors has the exact function and 
quality of a board of directors of a corpora- 
tion. None of those people receives any 
salary and they are not necessarily qualified 
to carry on the business of government. They 
do not do any of the actual work of govern- 
ment any more than the board of directors 
do the actual work of running a railroad or 
a factory; but they select from the best men 
available the experts to carry on the various 
functions of government. 


I found that to be the universal rule. That 
was arrived at in Germany about one hun- 
dred years ago and in England about seventy 
years ago. It is a result of democracy, which 
itself was the result of universal suffrage 
brought into the world in part by the French 
Revolution and in part by the American 
Revolution, that gradual development where- 
by the people at large voted for the establish- 
ment of their governments and elected the 
officials to govern them. 

Now this spirit of democracy that brought 
about this self-government is a recent thing, 
and so self-government is a recent thing ; and 
if you study contemporary history, or all 
history for that matter, you will find that 
good government is only possible under self- 
government. It is a mistake to imagine that 
people can have good government in any oth- 
er fashion than under self-government. But 
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it has been impossible in any country for 
people to get good government if they em- 
ployed any other method than the method 
employed by the corporation, 

The European experts are men who have 
had life careers in all the branches of gov- 
ernment. Young men enter upon the gov- 
ernment of cities as they enter upon railroad 
work or upon any other business or profes- 
sion and are advanced according to their abil- 
ities; and these men who are employed by 
the board of directors (I use that phrase be- 
cause it so exactly expresses it) are men who 
have been in the business all their profes- 
sional or active business lives, and they are 
taken by bigger and bigger towns which pay 
higger and bigger salaries in accordance with 
the abilities, career and records of these ex- 
perts. So every town in Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland and Germany has to serve 
it the ablest men that can be found, who are 
trained for the particular job to be filled; 
they are hired in any part of the country, and 
the bigger the salary they can pay, the best 
pick of these men they can get. 

The result of that method of government 
is that they get men of extraordinary and 
unusual abilitv. There are many cities so 
well organized, so efficiently organized, so 
economically conducted, that one would 
search long in America for a private business 
as well managed. 

Now I come to the main point. Having 
got that machinery together they organize the 
resources of the country. [ have been in Ger- 
many many times studying these questions 
and [| found that under ordinary conditions, 
by and large, there was practically no non- 
employment in Germany. 

‘They are organized for that. They create 
industries in order to keep the men busy. 
Everyone of those city governments is also an 
employment agency, which corresponds with 
the governments of the different cities to 
find out if they need men, if there is a sur- 
plus in one place and a vacancy in. another 
place. 

If you go to Denmark you will find a 
similarly remarkable efficiency of a small peo- 
ple who have developed their resources by 
co-ordination, by mutual activity, by well or- 
ganized government, until it has become the 
marvel of Europe. 

They do all these things in Europe by or- 
ganizing government along what you might 
call the universal, common-sense method. 

In America there is an approach to this 
which is encouraging. In some cities we 
elect a small number of men like a board of 


directors, called a commission, and in some 
places we have ventured so far as to employ 
a city manager, who would be like the chief 
executive of a great business. Can you 
imagine any corporation with a board of di- 
rectors doing any other way than electing a 
chief executive, whether he is called a chief 
executive or a mayor? 

We have got the only governments in the 
world of business or cities or states or na- 
tions that are organized in the unworkable 
fashion whereby the people elect men without 
competency or training to one important of- 
fice after another, and then even if they are 
able and are learning the business, turn them 
out in two or three or four years and put 
other green men in. 

‘The reason I like to talk to Rotary clubs is 
this, that you are all business men. ‘The 
secret of success is to get able men to do 
the work and the success of the business is 
in ratio to the quality of the men in each of 
the various departments. That is as simple 
as a, b, c And in order to get able men 
you must make it worth their while; you 
must make the employment as desirable as 
possible; you must provide a certain sense 
of security in regard to the permanency of 
the work; you must make the position com- 
fortable in regard to income; you must do 
everything to make the job attractive. 

In all my study of government in the 
United States for twelve years I have never 
seen a good government where the people di- 
rectly have to elect any officials to do the 
work of government. I never saw good gov- 
ernment where they had long tickets—the 
tickets in the European cities that I have 
mentioned are just one name long. The 
longest ticket a man can vote in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is three names. You 
cannot have a long ticket where you have the 
proper methods of organized government. | 
never saw good government where they have 
frequent elections. In those places I men- 
tioned they elect once in five or six years. 
It is impossible to have permanent officials 
and have them directly elected by the people. 

Suppose that in a railroad corporation the 
people should have a referendum and should 
vote as to what kind of a bridge should be 
constructed at some. given place, or what 
kind of locomotives.should be bought to be 
used in some division, or to elect the train 
dispatchers and ‘superintendents, and so on. 
Anyone owning stock in that road would sell 
his stock as fast as he could. It would be im- 
possible for a road to be managed under that 
condition. And suppose that some foolish 
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legislature—and | have known many—should 
iss a law that the people of this town should 
elect directly themselves their school teachers, 
do you think it would improve your schools? 
Would vou call that good self-government ? 
Would you expect to get good schools under 
that method? No, you get the schools you 
want by securing the appointment of a man 
who has supreme charge of your schools, and 
that is the one department of American gov- 
ernment that is well managed, and in some 
cases as well managed as in any country. 


In those European cities that I have re- 
ferred to the man in charge of the schools, 
the man in charge of the street railway, the 
man in charge of the sewers, the man in 
charge of cleaning the streets, and so on in 
all those various departments, all are equally 
expert so that every department of govern- 
ment is run as well as our schools are in those 
cities where they are best run. 

It is absurd and disgraceful that on this 
continent there should be a problem which 
| have found everywhere, the very serious 
problem of charity and non-employment. 
‘The more numerous and the more efficient 
and effective are the charitable organizations 
he greater is the disgrace to any city. 

Under proper government the point is to 
remove the causes that produce the need for 
charity and that produce non-employment, 
and this requires ability and foresight in 
vovernment. We need to realize that the ma- 
jority of human beings must have their think- 
ing done for them, must be looked out for, 
in order to protect social organization and 
industrial well being. Those who have the 
brains must furnish the fore-thought for those 
who have not. That is all human history. 

What a disgrace it is to us that with the 


resources of a great continent, illimitable, 
almost unoccupied in the real sense compared 
with those other countries, we should have 
this great burning question of non-employ- 
ment. ‘This is an illustration of the absence 
of intelligent leadership. Governments have 
got to lead; the brains of the community have 
got to be organized to control their govern- 
ment. 

Good government is a very difficult achieve- 
ment. ‘the people, on the whole, get the best 
government where there has grown up some 
outside institutions or traditions, so that 
there is not only the power coming from the 
masses through their election of this board 
of directors, but also something above it. We 
can get the best illustration of this by study- 
ing a great railway system. ‘There you have 
a great body of stockholders who own the 
road and elect the board of directors, who in 
turn elect the officials, but a large share of the 
success of that road comes fiom the man at 
the head. You have the power coming from 
the great body of the stockholders, but you 
have the principal ability coming from the 
head. 

So there grows in time these institutions 
and traditions in a country which, in organ- 
izing governments, gives us somewhat the 
same resources and advantages which the 
great railway has in organizing its govern- 
ment. 

The moment that the people limit their 
electoral activitv to electing merely a board 
of directors, that moment they have made a 
great step towards efficiency, and the moment 
you have taken the next step and have the 
board of directors employ experts to do the 
work of a city, then you will have achieved 
the whole thing up to the limit of your ca- 
pacity for self-government. 
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The Romance and Business of 


Bread Making 


By Jesse 


INCE history began bread has, 

in some form, constituted one 

of the staples of diet among all 

nations. Bread baking even pre- 

ceded the period of written his- 
tory. historians credit the Chinese 
with having made the first leavened bread. 
In ancient Rome public bakeries were numer- 
ous, the majority of them being conducted, 
in the reign of Augustus, by Greeks who are 
said now to be the best bakers. 


Some 


Many great men were bakers. Karl Lud- 
wig, the actor, started business as a baker boy. 
Jean Roubel was a baker and later gained 
fame by writing. Pope Benedict began his 
life along these lines and was spoken of by 
historians as a sincere benefactor of the poor 
and oppressed. 

But the baking business, old as it is, is 
even now only in its infancy. When I entered 
the business nineteen years ago all I knew 
of bread was how to eat it and whether I 
liked the taste. I have learned since that at 
that time bakers gave no thought to the rapid 
growth and development that was so near. 
Ten years ago, and even more recently than 
that, bread was made mostly by hand and in 
cellars. ‘There was no attention given to the 
temperature either of the rooms or of the 
doughs, but all was done by guess. ‘These 
conditions gave the housewife—our greatest 
and only competitor—the opportunity to bake 
more than fifty per cent of the bread eaten 
in the United States. 

It was after this comparatively recent 
period that bread making machinery began 
to be improved and perfected. Now we have 
machinery which performs every operation, 
even to the wrapping of the baked loaf, with- 
out the necessity of the having the hand 
touch any part of the flour, dough, or loaf. 

Without this thoroness no man can suc- 
cessfully run his business. Thoroness really 
consists in learning all that can be learned 
about any work in which one is engaged ; its 
especial value is that it eliminates to a great 
extent the elements of risk. The reason all 
great industries succeed as a rule is not be- 

NOTE.—Extracts from an address delivered before 
the Rotary Club of Trenton (N. J.) of which Mr. 


Barber is a member. He is the proprietor of one of 
the largest bakeries in Trenton, 


N. Barber 


cause of their size and power but because they 
make a study of the smallest details of the 
little items that become big ones on the ledger 
when the year’s accounts are cast up. 

The small merchant can be thoro in a way 
that is adopted to his business. So can the 
individual, no matter what work he is en- 
gaged in, but he should realize that almost 
everyone he comes in contact with can add 
something to his store of knowledge. It be- 
hooves every business man to be a practical 
man, for one cannot do anything by theory 
alone. 

It is essential to success to be able to exer- 
cise an authority over employees thru their 
knowing that you also have the knowledge 
to uphold your orders, that you are able first 
to know the formula of mixing, proofing, 
baking, packing and delivering, that you 
have everything tabulated, and that you have 
the know-how to get the dough back into 
your pocket. 

This requires system; simple and not so 
complicated as some people have that they do 
not know where they stand even after the 
audit is given. 

The things I insist on having in my plants 
are: organization and harmony, that all of 
my employes work because they like it and | 
hope like me and not entirely for the mer- 
cenary end of it, that I can feel a confidence 
in my absence that they are doing their best 
in carrying out my instructions absolutely. 

A grouch, like the measles, is contagious. 
Smiles bring roses. If an employer habit- 
ually has a long, sour, face as if expecting 
every moment the world is coming to an end 
he must not complain if he drives the sun- 
shine out of the disposition of his employees. 
Nothing is less likely to hinder trade than 
discontented: workmen. 

The various operations through which 
bread passes from the time it is made into 
ferment sponge, are many, and the different 
kinds of bread numerous. To make good 
bread it is necessary to use the best of ma- 
terials. : 

Sometimes we bakers are‘criticised but we 
feel that criticism and public opinion play 
an important part in making our efforts suc- 
cessful. Criticism generally is helpful. 
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Auditing—Its Origin, Object, and Value 


By Lee H. Battle 


HE profession of the auditor is 
much older than most people 

T realize. 

Historians tell us that in the 
Ls time of Abraham the King of 
Shiner, the reigning King in the Chaldean- 
Babylonian Empire, which is said to be the 
first regularly organized government in the 
world, promulgated a code of laws regulating 
commercial transactions, and from this code 
we learn that auditors practiced their pro- 
fession. The business records were written 
with a stylus on moist clay, which was after- 
wards baked or 
dried in the 
sun. Among 
these tablets 
are accounts of 
two banking 
firms one of 
Babylon and 
the other of 
Nippur, a city 
of Chaldea. In 
an expedition 
by the Univer- 
sity of Penn- 
sylvania a few 
years ago seven 
hundred and 
thirty of these tablets were discovered in a 
room at Nippur. 

In ancient Egypt the system of auditing 
was very complete. The Egyptian Scribe or 
Accountant wrote his accounts on papyrus 
with a calamus or reed. 

Among the Persians, Phoenicians and Car- 
thagenians, with their large and extensive 
commerce, auditors were regularly em- 
ploved. 

In the Roman Era, in the earlier and later 
Empires, a great deal of attention was given 
to public accounting and auditing. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire Charlemagne, 
Emperor of the Franks, employed account- 
ants, called “judices,” to audit and keep the 
accounts of his estates. 

Among the Italian Republics of the Middle 
Ages, which were great trading communities, 
auditors were held in high esteem, and their 
employment was a necessity. The profession 

NOTE.—Lee H. Battle is a member of the Rotary 


Club of Chattanooga, and President of The Audit 
Company of Tennessee. 





of accountant and auditor was held in so 
much honor among the countries of Italy in 
the middle ages, that one is not surprised to 
find the most important improvement in the 
science of accounting should have originated 
in Italy. In Genoa in the year 1340 we find 
the first record of double entry in the ac- 
counts of the steward to the local authority. 
In Venice in the year 1494 the first work on 
the Art of Bookkeeping was given to the 
world by a very eminent accountant, Luca 
Paciolo. This is a remarkable book and con- 
tains much that is at the foundation of mod- 
ern accounting. 

In the 
United States 
interest in ac- 
counting and 
auditing is be- 
ing rapidly re- 
vived and de- 
veloped—called 
into renewed 
being by the 
present - day 
eonditions 
brought about 
by the great 
advancement 
and enlarge- 
ment of commercial activities. 





The work of an auditor may be said to be 
the elucidation of facts. Virgil has aptly ex- 
pressed it in the following phrase: Felia qui 
petuit rerum cognoscere—happy is he who ts 
able to know the causes of things. 

In every commercial enterprise, whether it 
is owned individually or in a corporate form, 
whether it is trading by individuals, corpora- 
tions or invested wealth in other ways, it is 
needful that regular audits be made. It is 
coming to be recognized more and more that 
the independent review by competent profes- 
sional auditors is not only highly desirable 
but has a bracing, stimulating and beneficial 
effect upon the management as well as upon 
the commercial and financial standing of the 
enterprise. 

The object of an audit may be said to be 
three-fold. The discovery of errors of omis- 
sion, of commission and of principle. 

In the performance of his duties the audi- 
tor must be on the alert to discover and cor- 
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rect all errors of omission. These usually 
occur from carelessness or incompetency on 
the part of the bookkeepers or assistants and 
if permitted to stand uncorrected cause end- 
less worry and work, throwing ott of gear the 
entire accounting machinery of the business, 

Errors of commission may be due to igno- 
rance and inefficiency but sometimes are 
made for the purpose of concealing the proper 
and true condition of the business. 

When a business enterprise is undergoing 
an audit the first thing thought of by most 
people is that there is something wrong with 
the business or that someone is suspected of 
wrongdoing. ‘This is an erroneous concep- 
tion of an audit. While it is true that such 
errors sometimes occur and that the auditor 
must be able to detect and correct any that 
may exist, yet it does not necessarily follow 
that this is the sole object of the audit. It is 
also true that no audit would be complete 
without proving the correctness of the books 
and records, but this is only one link in the 
chain of the auditor’s work, 

By far the most important duty which de- 
volves upon the auditor is to discover and 
correct errors of principle. Many a good 
business enterprise has been allowed to sicken 
and die for lack of attention in the way of 


proper accounting methods and the correct 


treatment of the various details bearing upon 
its operations. 

It naturally follows that, for the success- 
ful conduct of every enterprise, it is impera- 
tive that a complete system of accounting 
suited to each case be employed, in order that 
a correct showing may be made of all phases 
of the business. It is an important duty of 
the auditor to make an analysis and close 
study of the case in hand, so that he may be 
able to point out any errors of principle or 
practice and to suggest the proper methods of 
correct conduct. 

This brings up the question of the value of 
an audit. 

In order to secure the greatest benefit from 
an audit it is highly essential that it be made 
with regularity. It can be truthfully said, 
and to their credit, that officers and employes 
of business enterprises are more honest than 
we are sometimes willing to admit, vet hu- 
man nature is weak, and many times such 
men have fallen by the wavside because the 
temptation was so strong they could not re- 
sist. It is due them that they be surrounded 
hv such safeguards as will remove the temp- 
tation or at least lessen it, and thus not over- 
tax their powers of resistance. It is a well- 


known fact among auditors that many cases 
of misconduct on the part of employes are 
directly traceable as due to the loose and slack 
methods emploved by many so-called promi- 
nent business concerns. Regular audits by a 
professional accountant will prove of incalcu- 
lable benefit and will act as a remedial agency 
in this direction. . 

But this is not all. The owners, executives 
and managers of business enterprises cannot 
always be in the closest touch with all of the 
details of the business, and they have neither 
the time nor the training to check up such 
matters. It is here that the independent 
audit is of much value. 

The auditor comes in unbiased, with an 
open mind, making a thorough analysis of 
the business, looking at it from a different 
angle and view-point from those conducting 
its affairs, seeing where the business is weak 
and where it is strong. By a careful study of 
each case he is in a position to call attention 
to the vital points affecting its progress and 
success and to suggest such needed and help- 
ful changes as may be necessary. 

The accounting system of every business is 
of supreme importance. Many times an en- 
terprise fails to reveal its full and true oper- 
ations because of the lack of a proper system 
of accounts or the misapplication of principle 
in the treatment of those in use. 

There may be many different methods of 
arriving at the same conclusion, but there is 
only one correct principle. The proper appli- 
cation of principle in the treatment of the 
various elements entering into the conduct 
and the profit and loss of a business is one 
that should receive our best attention. It is 
at this point that the auditor is able to render 
the most valuable assistance if he is judicious 
and competent in his work. 

No man can know too much about his busi- 
ness, and he owes it to himself and his asso- 
ciates, as well as to those whom he represents, 
to seek and to obtain all the aids at his com- 
mand, to the end that the fullest information 
may be had and the greatest efficiency ac- 
quired. 

Again, an audit is valuable to a business in 
the effect that it has upon its standing in the 
commercial world. Confidence is the base 
upon which rests the entire business struc- 
ture. Destroy this, and the business breaks 
loose from the anchor of safety, leaving it to 
go adrift, lashed. and beaten by every wave 
of instability, finally to be .dashed to pieces 
upon the rocks of disaster. A business enter- 
prise which is accustomed to have the regular 
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audit of its business, made by the profes-  dergo the annual, or even semi-annual review 
sional accountant, establishes itself in the and examination by the auditor, and no con- 
confidence of the financial world, and has a cern of standing or importance will be con- 
decided advantage over the one which does tent to conduct its affairs without it, any 
not use this means of safety and protection. more than it would attempt te carry on busi- 
Our banking systems of today have recog- ness without books. 
nized the need and importance of the audit We are living in an age of development, 
and have provided that such precautionary progress and achievement in all lines of busi- 
measures be used when passing upon loans — ness activities, and it is not strange that the 
and other eredits. auditor's profession should receive its share 
Indeed, it has come to be a vital business — of attention and recognition and play its part 
necessity, and the time is rapidly approach- in the onward march of commercial advance- 
ing when every business enterprise will un- ment. 
i 
Ee T2 om ° ° : 
A Live Wire Librarian--A Rotarian 
Tacoma has a live wire Public Librarian, John Boynton Kaiser, di 
Rotarian. He believes in service by the library to the business man. 
Here is an excerpt from one of the Tacoma Public Library circulars: 
“Our business is supplying information. Give us a trial order; no io 
charge; service cheerfully rendered. % 
“If we do not have the information, we can get it. That’s part of 
our business. 
“Read the booklist showing our ‘Business Books for Business Men.’ ae 


also in the daily papers. 


Tacoma Jobber or Manufacturer ? 
ness Men.’ 
“We request: 





“Our ‘New Books List’ appears regularly in the Municipal Bulletin ; 


“Are you interested in the South American Trade? 
Read the Booklist: 


All Tacoma dealers and manufacturers to file their 
catalogues with us for reference use.” 


Are you a 


‘Books for Busi- 
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The Fascinating Up-and-down Life of the 


Wholesale Groceryman 
By M. E. Derryberry 





PO THOSE. not 
with the ups and downs 
of the wholesale grocery 
business it may seem com- 
monplace and uninterest- 
ing but with constant 
fluctuations in the price 
of staple food products, 
and sharp competition, it 
is, in fact, more or less 
fascinating. 

The wholesale 
times informed that 
fee trees in Brazil are not flowering 
well; that light weight hogs are be- 
ing rushed into Chicago because of a short 
corn crop; that heavy rains in Maryland have 
damaged tomato plants; that fruit in Cali- 
fornia is prematurely dropping from the 
the trees; that hot winds in Kansas have al- 
most ruined wheat; that dry pastures in 
Wisconsin mean a short milk supply and a 
higher cheese market; that raw sugar in 
Cuba is being purchased in large quantities 
by foreign governments; and so on. 

He afterwards finds out that the Brazilian 
government is about to dispose of a long line 
of valorization coffee; that an Asiatic cholera 
suspect in New Orleans has caused the Chi- 
cago meat packers to become panicky; that 
the prospect of a good tomato yield in Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and elsewhere is most favor- 
able; that bountiful rains have fallen in 
Kansas and Wisconsin; that statisticians of 
the Cuban sugar crop have materially raised 
their estimates, ete., ete. He also learns that 
hobble-skirts are in fashion, less starch is 
used, and he is overstocked. 

Press dispatches advise later that the chol- 
era suspect in New Orleans merely had an 
aggravating stomach ache, so provisions are 
again tending upward. If market advances 
mean anything, an Asiatic cholera convales- 
cent must have an enormous appetite. 

These conflicting reports make the aver- 
age grocery jobber so suspicious that every 
time he hears a hen eackle he wonders 
whether she has laid or whether she has lied. 

Within the last few years there has been 








grocer 


is at sundry cof- 


“NOTE. Paper read before the Rotary Club of Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) of Which Mr. Derryberry is the whole- 
sale grocer member. 


familiar 


considerable discussion as to whether the 
wholesale grocer, or middleman, is a useless 
part of our commercial system. Some writers 
speak of him as being a parasite of the busi- 
ness world, tolerated but not needed. They 
want to know what he gives in return for the 
toll he takes. 

The fact is the wholesale grocer is an 
economic necessity. But for him the distri- 
bution of food supplies would be complicated, 
expensive and unsatisfactory. The grower, 
the manufacturer, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer all need his services. They need his 
services because he gathers various articles 
of food from the four corners of the earth, 
buys them in large quantities, saves freight, 
is a better judge of quality than the average 
retailer because of the opportunity he has 
of making comparisors which most retailers 
do not have, and so, in protecting himself, 
protects both the retailer and the consumer. 

He sells and extends credit to nearly 
every Tom, Dick and Harry. The distant 
manufacturer would sell only to Tom on 
regular terms, Dick would have to pay cash, 
and Harry could not buy at all, because his 
demand is limited and he could not use a 
minimum shipment. This would result in 
fewer stores, and the lessening of competi- 
tion, to say nothing of the serious inconveni- 
ence to rural communities where the local 
merchant could not furnish his customers 
with the goods they want. 

Wholesale grocers also come in for a lib- 
eral share of criticism on account of the pres- 
ent high cost of living. They are accused 
of combining to manitain prices. I have 
reason to believe that no such combinations 
exist. Grocers have their associations as 
have nearly all other classes of business but 
price maintenance is not only illegal but im- 
practicable. | Competition from outside 
sources makes price regulation impossible. 

A fair investigation will show that only a 
small proportion of the increased cost of 
living can be attributed to the increased cost 
of food products. Every man should make 
an honest effort to live within his income. A 
failure to do so does not mean that food 
prices are unreasonably high or that the 
wholesale greeer should be eliminated. 
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Woman—The Greatest Buyer 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Author ‘‘The New Housekeeping,’’ Consulting Hcusehold Editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Member of Housewife’s League. 


It is right that women should take an important part in the convention work of advertising men. 
Their importance as buyers cannot be over-estimated. That they are no longer foolish sheep who are 
ignorantly being led to slaughter is Mrs. Frederick’s testimony. Mrs. Frederick, by the way, has had 
exceptional opportunities for the gathering of the ideas contained in her address. She is the wife of 
J. George Frederick, a trained advertising man, now editor of Advertising and Selling, and has helped 
him in many investigations. In addition to that she has, as one of the associate editors of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, studied the consumer protlem at first hand. Besides being a publie worker she is the 
mother of three children, and her talk is many miles away from the realm of pure theory. She has 
grappled with practical home-building, money-saving problems. Her address was one of the features of 
the Toronto Convention.—Associate Advertising Editor’s Note. 





oT IS hard for 
many people to 
realize to what 
extent the Amer- 
ican woman has 
by common consent become 
the general purchasing agent 
of the family. She is edu- 
cated from childhood on to 
the art of purchasing. She is 
more important here as a 
spender than in any other 
country of the world. 





In order to get some real 
facts regarding women as 
purchasers, an actual test of 
New York families, in which 
| assisted, was ‘made some 








you independent men, 34 per 
cent of the clothes you are 
wearing tonight have prac- 
tically been chosen for you by 
women! I mention this to 
indicate the complete extent 
to which family purchases 
have been turned over to 
women in this country. 

I am sure you will there- 
fore agree that it is very 
important for you to know 
the kind of appeal that 
counts most with women. | 
find many advertising men 
at sea on this subject and 
I have within the last month 
completed a special test on 
intelligent women through- 








time ago under the direction 
of Dr. Hollingsworth of Co- 
lumbia University. It showed 
that women alone buy 48.4 per cent of all 
merchandise for family use, and have an 
important voice in 23 per cent more. This 
is a total of 71 per cent—which coincides 
with the investigation we made in depart- 
ment stores, which showed that 80 per cent 
of purchases in department stores are made 
by women. 

This investigation showed such interesting 
things as the fact that women even buy 11.2 
per cent of men’s clothing, and they help men 
buy 22.9 per cent. In other words, women are 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for 34 per 
cent of the purchases of men’s clothing. I 
mention this to indicate the complete extent 
to which family purchases have been turned 
over to women in this country. Just think, 

NOTE: Address before Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, annual convention, Toronto, June, 
1914, under the title ‘How Advertising Looks to a 


Consumer’’; reprinted from and by courtesy of ‘‘As- 
sociated Advertising.”’ 


Mrs. Christine Frederick. 


out the country as to the type 
of appeal that they respond to 
most. I took some pains to get, not their 
opinion, but their practice, and the ten ap- 
peals which stood highest were as follows: 


1. Reputation of firm. 6. Efficiency. 

2. Quality. 7. Durability. 
3. Keonomy. 8. Modernness. 
t. Cleanliness. 9. Courtesy. 

5. Healthfulness. 10. Guarantee. 


I leave these with you to make use of, as 
they will indicate to vou what is in the minds 
of women consume!s. 


In the old days, if a man invented a new 
mechanism, produced a new food or a new 
fabric, it was perhaps ten years before some 
country held a fair or exposition where | 
could for the first time see this food or cloth 
or device. Now, such is the wireless service 
in advertising land that it needs no mere 
exposition or accidental peddler to inform 
us who are consumers what is the latest and 
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most perfected product. I have found out 
that advertising land provides me a continu- 
permanent, international exposition 
through which all the merchants and manu- 
facturers and dealers of the world bring their 
goods to my attention in a gigantic moving 
picture film which holds my fascinated at- 
tention through the touch of advertising 
genius. 

The more brains we consumers have, the 
more sure we become that the most vital thing 
in American life in the past ten years has 
been the perfection of publicity. 

I used to be one of the women consumers 
inclined to deplore the alluring shop-window, 
the ever-present ad, but IT am now convinced 
that advertising is taking up the work that re- 
formers have given up—that of strengthening 
our character. It is actually forcing us to de- 
velop strength of will, to resist the alluring 
temptations to buy the article that we do not 
need. Weare consumer Eves emerging out of 
the Garden of Inno- 


2) 
cence—who have & 


OUS, 


learned to refuse the 
wiles of the advertis- 
ing serpent. We 
have eaten of the = our 
fruit of advertising 
knowledge and be- 
lieve that publicity 
does not hurt, but 
always helps. 

The objection has 
often been raised that 
advertising trade- 
marked package goods is responsible, in part, 
for the increased cost of living. But any 
woman may still buy, if she wishes, soda 
crackers, tea, oatmeal, ete., in bulk. 1 under- 
stand that Quaker Oats and the National 
Biscuit Company sell more goods in bulk 
than in package, after all their vears of ad- 
vertising. It is all a question of values in 
the consumer’s mind, and if she decides for 
packaged goods the reasons are usually clear 
in her mind about what she is gaining. She 
knows that the high quality of package goods 
in most cases warrants the difference in price 
over the bulk article, because of these six 
points: 

Greater sanitation in handling. 
Increased keeping qualities. 
More convenience in handling. 
Less loss in breakage. 
More accurate and responsible weighing. 
. More definite standards of identity and 
responsibility. 
I believe, emphatically, that advertising 


interests. 


you will 


er standards in 


efficiency basis. 
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IE AMERICAN consumer believes in 
Ty advertising; she believes in you who 

have trade-marked and advertised in 
Remove the stain of mis- 
representation from your escutcheon and 
convinee the 
vertising is her shield against the high 
cost of everything, her beacon toward high- 
home-making, 
guide in putting the home on the highest 


does not make the consumer extravagant, but 
on the contrary, that advertising increases 
self-control because, as you know, the more 
plentiful the bait and the more numerous 
the fishermen, the more suspicious and _fas- 
tidious become the trout. I, the consumer, 
am the trout, and you advertisers are the 
fishermen. We do not swallow all the bait we 
see, and we are learning to pick out insincere 
and dishonest bait. I wish vou luck in eatch- 
ing us, but we are getting gamier every year! 
I and other consumers are awaking to the 
real meaning of advertising, that to see and 
hear about your article is not a hypnotic com- 
mand to purchase, but an intelligent invita- 
tion lo compare values. 

The more advertising T read about baked 
beans, the more careful am I to test all brands 
before making extended purchase of any one 
quality or brand. That is because we women 
are reading advertising more carefully than 
ever before, and much reading makes us dis- 
criminating, so that 
we do not buy until 
we are really con- 
vinced. Does anyone 
suppose that because 
IT read four different 
ads of four different 
kinds of hosiery that 
IT will rush out at the 
next corner and pur- 
chase a_ half-dozen 
pairs? On the con- 
trary, I shall be ex- 
actly. four “times as 
cautious until I decide which brand. is the 
most onyxly, holeproofly, everwearingly darn- 
less, and shall defer all purchasing until IT can 
go into the subject in a business-like way, 
standardize my hosiery purchase on the one 
brand that meets my test and then stick to 
it. If you advertisers are finding it harder 
and harder to get response to your advertis- 
ing, let me say that the important thing to 
you is that we are becoming less fickle, and 
once you win our trade you will hold it as 
long as you give us a square deal. 

The important effect of advertising on the 
consumer has been to help her establish stand- 
ards in every need and interest of her life. 
standards of hygiene, of house construction, 
of equipment, food and furnishings. Archi- 
tects may think they have developed the dis- 
tinctive American home, but such things as 
Morgan doors, Standard Sanitary outfits and 
the Dutch Boy Painer have been the most 
active agents in creating and spreading stand- 
ards of home building. Health boards may 
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think they are responsible for the aseptic at- 
titude of the modern housekeeper, but Platt’s 
Chlorides, vacuum cleaners and dustless dust- 
ers did it. Pure food champions and pure 
food laws have told us what to avoid to keep 
out of an early grave, but Heinz, Beechnut, 
National Biscuit, and other honest manufac- 
turers, through advertising, have told us what 
is pure food and how and where we can get 
it. ‘Therefore I feel sure that pure food is 
being made triumphant, not by law, but 
through the constructive efforts of manufac- 
turers of pure foods through advertising to 
show the consumer what she can safely buy. 

My object as a consumer is to get the great- 
est value for my money, with the least ex- 
penditure of time and effort. Before I buy 
an article of any kind—shoes, flour, under- 
wear, household furnishing, I must make an 
analysis of it. What is its quality, its weight, 
its size, its cost? 


3. Price. 

!. Size and Weight. 

5. Place of Manufacture. 

Speaking for women consumers generally, 
my hope as a consumer is that there will be 
much more trade-marked merchandise. There 
are still many articles which the housewife 
would like to see trade-marked so that she 
could have a better basis for comparison. 
When there are more standards of quality and 
price | will be more able to test many so- 
called “bargains.” 

It has been said that trade-marked goods 
are often inferior to unnamed goods. 1 will 
tell vou frankly that there are plenty such; 
but the very fact that they are trade-marked 
enables me to recognize and refuse to buy 
them. 1 have bought a well-known national- 
ly advertised brand of hosiery which I have 
found uniformly unsatisfactory. I shall not 


buy this brand again. 
TMU LL . z 





TILL 


Every purchase is a 


problem until a con- | bo eo 


sumer has once de- 
cided what qualities 
and cost she always 
desires in any partic- 





of the women ¢on- 
sumers inclined to deplore the alluring 
shop-window, the ever-present ad, but 
I am now convinced 
taking up the work that reformers have 
given up—that of strengthening our char- 


* but the trade-mark 

will enable me always 
accurately to identify 
that inferior brand of 
that advertising is : hosiery. In other 






words, from my con- 


ular article. In other | acter. It is actually forcing us to develop sumer point of view, 

words, intelligent strength of will to resist the alluring — a trade-mark is a 

women standardize temptation to buy the article that we do guide against infer- 

their purchases. Once not need. We are consumer Eves emerg- § iortty as well as: a 
: ing out of the Garden of Innocence—who : . 

she has established have learned to refuse the wiles of the guide for excellence. 

standards to fit her advertising serpent. We have eaten of I want to sav straight 


particular needs she the fruit of advertising knowledge and 
believe that publicity does not hurt, but 


can. purchase articles 


. . ° always helps. 
with a minimum of 
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object then, as a con- 
sumer is to find dependable articles which 
suit my particular needs as to quality and 
price. The more widely distributed, the eas- 
ier for me to purchase, the more simplified 
my problems as a consumer. Dependable 
goods at the same unvarving price and qual- 
ity mean that I can instantly purchase such 
articles without making a new analysis each 
time of purchase. In order to have stand- 
ardized purchasing, the consumer mvst have 
distinguishing marks on the article she buys. 
And so the manufacturer’s trade-mark offers 
the consumer this protection and means of 
identification, because it and it only is a guar- 
antee that certain qualities at certain prices 
can be obtained at any time and any place. 

From my viewpoint as a consumer the 
trade-mark assures me definite standards on 
these five vital things: 

1. Quality. 

2. Manufacturer’s Name. 





from the shoulder to 
you that advertising 
alone will not force 
me to buy an article. 
It is only a means of 
placing an inducement to buy before me. I 
tell you it is a great mistake to spend much 
money telling me about an article that has no 
merit, beeause I won’t buv the second time, 
no matter how extensive the advertising. 

It seems to me that the big lesson adver- 
tisers are learning today is that we women 
want not only confidence in the quality of the 
product itsélf, but confidence in the integrity 
of advertising. 1 and other women of all 
classes have now had too much experience 
with. advertising of the wrong kind to be ap- 
pealed to by exaggerations, misrepresenta- 
tions of values, fraudulent “bargains,” fake 
sales, marking a product fictitiously in order 
that the selling price may appear “marked 
down,” deceptive labels and short weight car- 
tons. Every time I read a misleading adver- 
tisement TIT am inclined to think even less of 
honest advertising—especially of the adver- 
tising in the same publication. This is un- 
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fair, but 1 can’t help it, and I think the bur- 
den is upon you to remedy this. 

You, who have already given the consumer 
standards of pure food and pure textiles with- 
out the aid of law, must now give the con- 
sumer pure advertising without waiting for 
legal enactments. If advertising is to be the 
ally of the consumer in her fight against the 
high cost of living, and not an enemy encour- 
aging her to extravagance, you must posi- 
tively throw out of the advertising arena the 
false, the misleading and the objectionable 
statement, and overwhelmingly convince the 
consumer that there is truth in advertising. 

But there are many other things for you to 
do besides merely being honest. 

You cannot hope to retain the confidence of 
the consumer if you permit dealers to juggle 
prices. ‘There is nothing more certain in my 
buying experience than that cut prices on 
trade-marked articles upset my price stand- 
ards and thus defeat the whole object of 
honest advertising. I have found that the 
cut price is invariably a bait to influence me 
to enter a store and buy articles of inferior 
standard. For instance, a well-known bait 


of three cans of Campbell’s soup for a quarter 
is only a lure to have me enter and buy other 


unnamed tea, coffee and extracts on which 
the dealer makes more profit and of whose 
quality I know nothing. You advertising 
men are the manufacturer’s personal repre- 
sentative to the consumer and you can do 
more than you have done to establish price 
stability. State in your advertisements the 
price at which the manufacturer expects his 
product to sell. Inform the consumer so 
that she will know when the dealer is jug- 
gling prices. It is not the dealer whom the 
consumer holds responsible for fluctuating 
price. If she buys one pair of stockings of 
one dealer at 89 cents and next week another 
dealer asks 79 cents for the same stocking, 
she does not blame the dealer, but the manu- 
facturer who permits such price juggling 
with his goods. 

There are other points in advertising and 
distribution where you often fall down flatly 
in the consumer’s eyes. 

First, there is your great sin of failing to 
study the consumer and her needs. Manv 
times the article, the selling plan and the 
advertising are not at all adjusted to the con- 
ditions and viewpoint of the woman. ‘Tell 
me why I can’t buv a kitchen sink or laundry 
tub with a pedestal high enough for the aver- 
age woman to use without crippling her back 
stooping? If I had time I could quote doz- 
ens of similar examples from my own experi- 


ence at the Applecroft Experiment Station. 
The field of household equipment is full of 
devices put out to sell, but which are often 
ridiculously impractical. Many good devices 
fail for the lack of suggestions which intelli- 
gent consumers might give manufacturers. 

There is a quantity of inferior, useless mer- 
chandise being let loose upon the heads of the 
poor consumer in the belief that she will buy 
it because it is cheap. But we women are not 
going to let you make as much money out of 
our weaknesses as you have in the past. We 
want better merchandise manufactured under 
conditions of the highest sanitation both for 
the product itself and for the worker who 
makes that product. We are willing to pay 
the necessary cost of good merchandise, be- 
cause we have learned that we must pay it 
anyhow. Cheap price is usually dear quality. 
Only fair price gives economical ‘quality. 
Women are getting over their belief that 
they can get something for nothing. The 
price of an article is a poor guide to true 
economy. 

Next, give us better distribution service 
along with your advertising. Always there 
is some widely advertised article that I cannot 
find. Glowing ads make me wish to “obey 
that impulse” and purchase the article at 
once. But I can’t! I don’t know much 
about the subject, but I know there is too 
often a hiatus between distributors and ad- 
vertising. I tell you it is your job to manage 
your distribution better, because I am at the 
other end of your line and I know you are 
falling down. 

Then, do not make the maddening request 
for me to “ask my dealer,’ What dealer? 
Lines of goods are so mixed nowadays that 
drug stores sell bathing suits and hardware 
stores sell toilet articles. The other day | 
saw an advertised article that interested me 
exceedingly, but the ad gave neither the name 
of manufacturer nor retailer, but merely the 
provoking statement, “Ask vour dealer,” Re- 
member what T am up against when you ad- 
vertise. 

Again, do not work me for the name of my 
dealer. This spring there was a psychological 
moment when I planned a new silk dress. 
Looking over the magazines I saw an adver- 
tisement of a silk that semed just suited to 
my needs and purse. I wrote a letter asking 
for samples. I waited two weeks and then 
received a letter’ saying that if I would send 
the name of my local dealer in New York 
the samples would be sent. By the time I 
received the samples T, had already worn the 
dress several times with materials purchased 
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elsewhere! And I suppose they blamed their 
advertising for not producing more orders. 

Do not talk to me in your copy as if I were 
a wax figure that would gullibly swallow any- 
thing you told me. The modern average con- 
sumer has a slight amount of brains and in- 
telligence and it is foolish for you to talk to 
her as though she were a child. We women 
are born shoppers and have known from girl- 
hood the points about merchandise and eco- 
nomical buying. A lot of advertising reads 
to us like a young college chap trying to learn 
the lingo of the ribbon counter. 

Do not show me pictures of women paint- 
ing pantry shelves while attired in reception 
gowns, or using a washing machine in a walk- 
ing suit. The consumer is past the picture- 
book stage, I feel sure. She wants at least 
some real facts and common sense. It may 
be that you gentlemen would be more in- 
clined to purchase a razor if held in the hands 
of a pretty young woman with plenty of her 
anatomy exposed, but in any advertisement 
appealing to women, take my advice and re- 
frain from using the sex appeal. 

Do not try to sell plain, middle-aged women 
a washing machine because it is operated by a 
pretty girl. If I ama farmer’s wife and have 
saved up enough of egg money to buy a wash- 
ing machine, I want to know the facts, its me- 
chanical principle, whether it holds four 
sheets or ten, how much it costs to operate, 
and why this particular Lily White Washer 
is a better one than any of the 125 now on 
the market. You have the wrong feminine 
psychology when you show me your goods 


being used by a prettier woman than I am. 
We say to ourselves like the cats we are, that 
if that impossible French doll pictured in the 
ad were to tuck up her clothes and run that 
washer she would lose that frozen smile in a 
minute. A much better stunt to sell me a 
washer would be a picture of a Wenzell- 
designed gentleman in full dress with a 
charming smile running the Lily White 
Washer. You advertisers whe can’t live 
without these photo models, use them on 
vour tire and tobacco ads, and not on adver- 
tisements of household devices which you are 
trving to sell to the plain consumer who has 
skimped and saved to send two boys to col- 
lege. 
FINALE. 

As advertisers I look upon it as your op- 
portunity to spread still more intelligence 
among consumers. Study her needs more 
scientifically; give her honesty and service, 
and her friendship will make you rich. The 
American consumer believes in advertising: 
she believes in you who have trade-marked 
and advertised in our interests. Remove the 
stain of misrepresentation from your escutch- 
eon, and you will convince the consumer that 
advertising is her shield against the high 
cost of everything, her beacon toward higher 
standards in home-making, and her guide in 
putting the home on the highest efficiency 
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basis. 





Smile 


Smile and the world smiles with you, 
Knock, and you go alone, 
For the cheerful grin 


Will let you in 


Where the kicker is never known. 
VY - ors ih ta . « y 
Growl, and the way looks dreary, 
Laugh and the path grows bright, 
For a welcome smile 
Brings sunshine, while 
A frown shuts out the light. 


Sing, and the world’s harmonious, 
Grumble,-and things go wrong, 
And all the time 
You are out of rhyme 
With the busy, bustling throng. 
Kick, and there’s trouble brewing, 
Whistle, and life is gay, 
And the world’s in tune 


Like a day in 


June, 


And the clouds all melt away. 
—E. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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The One-Language Man 


By M. Jules Thoma 


An address which gave ex- 
ceptional pleasure to the 
members was delivered at the 
luncheon on March 8th by 

Jules Thoma, upon the 
subject ‘‘ The One-Language 
Man.’’ Mr. Weatherhead 
presided over a good attend- 
Several new memters 

were in attendance, among 
those welcomed leing Mr. 
Wilfrid Hill, of the County 
Chemical Co., himself a lng- 
uist of ability, and a keen 
controversialist who has 
warmly espoused the cause of 
those who desire the capture | 
German trade. 

M. Thoma made rather an unconventional start. 
He spoke in French for a full minute. Of course 
we all looked profoundly attentive, and doubtless 
some partially understood the purport of his re- 
marks. Then, quite dramatically, the speaker 
stopped, and said: 

‘*T began in French; I thought I was to speak 
I cannot speak English, as I am a 
one-language man! But with your permission | 
will read my address.’’ M. Thoma said: 

We have heard a good deal of the next 
economic war, and many have foretold the 
capture of the German trades. This is all 
well and good, but before entering into a 
contest, would it not be wiser to consider the 
difficulties and drawbacks that may debar us 
from victory and make up our mind to over- 


ance, 


in Freneh. 


come them ? 

It is not my intention to pass in review all 
these obstacles, but in my opinion, if Eng- 
land means to outdo Germany on the Con- 
tinent, she will have to adopt the metric sys- 
tem, to realise better the importance of lan- 
guages in business, and do everything in her 
power to stimulate their study in a practical 
Way. 

It may be presumptuous on my part, as a 
foreigner, to make such a statement, but at 
the same time, I am an ally and earnestly 
desire our mutual welfare. 

I am, indeed, surprised to see such a com- 
mercial nation as England, generally fore- 
most, hesitating to wipe out these two draw- 
backs. I often pity the poor English chil- 
dren, who spend hours a week to try and 
the most complicated and arduous 
when these could) be more profitably 
To me it 


learn 
sums, 
spent in the study of languages. 

NOTE This interesting account of a talk made be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Birmingham, England, is 


reprinted from ‘‘Rotaria’’ of April, 1915, the little 
monthly magazine published by the Birmingham Club, 


seems like clinging to an old horse and cart 
when a motor-car is offered free to you. And 
why this apathy for languages ? 

In these busy days when new markets for 
commerce are being founded or developed 
everywhere, the importance of a knowledge 
of modern languages is evident. 

However intelligent and clever a man may 
be, as soon as he arrives on foreign land he 
is absolutely powerless if he does not know 
the language of the country he visits; in 
spite of his goodwill and according to the 
Rotarian principles, he is utterly unable to 
beget acquaintance, confidence or business, 
let alone friendship; he is more like a deaf 
and dumb man, positively helpless like a fish 
out of water, and moreover a good prey for 
those who, without any scruples, are ready to 
fleece him. I daresay some of you remember 
vour first visit to Paris and your experiences. 

I have heard many myself, and oftentimes 
I invself have helped travellers out of their 
difficulties with unscrupulous persons: sorry 
to find I was not a one-language man. 

The commercial man, be he merchant, 
clerk or traveller, cannot vie with his com- 
petitors in foreign markets unless he makes 
himself familiar with one or more Conti- 
nental languages. English commodities and 
manufactures can only be assured of a firm 
basis throughout the world when our knights 
of commerce can express themselves or corre- 
spond in the language of the natives with 
whom they deal. 

To send abroad catalogues, letters, circu- 
lars or advertisements in English is a mere 
waste of time and money; people will not 
take the trouble to look at them; one might 
as well send a French novel to a miner in the 
Black Country. 

The Germans, /es Boches, as we call them 
have realised this long ago. They were aware 
of their own powers, and had found our weak 
point, and this explains the invasion of Eng- 
land by a large army corps of German mer- 
chants, correspondents, hotel managers and 
waiters, who owe their situations, and luera- 
tive ones, simply to their knowledge of sev- 
eral languages. 

A knowledge of languages, German and 
French especially, should be a great recom- 
mendation to a youth entering business, as 
it will enable him, if he is otherwise efficient, 
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to take a post as foreign repre- 
sentative or foreign correspond- 
ent, either of which often car- 
ries with it a salary of from 
£500 to £400 a vear. A young, 
persevering man of business 
will find the knowledge of lan- 
guages a safe stepping-stone to 
a brilliant position in almost 
every department of commer- 
cial activity. Others will find it an unending 
source of pleasure, through being able fully 
to appreciate foreign literature and enjoy 
foreign travel. 

In the medical, military, literary, social 
and theatrical worlds, what is owed to lin- 
guists is rarely realised or even thought of. 
Now, in this actual conflict, | daresay many 
soldiers suffer or are captured owing to the 
fact that they are one-language men, where- 
as the linguist will perhaps save himself and 
others or help to cheer those with whom he 
comes In contact. 

One of my relatives, now in the trenches, 
wrote to me that on the day a quick-witted 
soldier translated ‘Tipperary’ into French, 
and enabled his comrades to answer the Eng- 
lish and join in the chorus, there were 
scenes of great delight and wild enthusiasm. 
That man should be proud not to be a one- 
language man, for he has helped to strengthen 
and tighten the bonds of our entente cor- 





He speaks one 
anguage. 


diale. 

But, why not learn another language? In 
addition to these advantages, one often over- 
looked is that, by learning another language 
you understand your own better, and many 
have confessed to me how little they knew 
of English grammar until they had studied 
French. “The more one kiiows of a language, 
the more a man is he.” 

Some will say, “I am too busy or too old, 

| shall never need it, and see how difficult 
is to learn.” 
To these my answer is that the acquisition 
of a foreign language may be either a long 
and arduous task, involving constant drudg- 
ery and strain, or a fascinating and profitable 
pastime, according to the method of tuition 
adopted. 

I do not say it is an easy task; something 
easy to get is not worth having. On the 
contrary, the courage necessary to speak a 
foreign language and the difficulty to do so 


make it all the more appealing. 

The old svstem of “drudgery 
by textbook” must be stamped 
out in every school and super- 
seded by the more interesting 
and more practical oral prin- ) 
ciple. nit 

The oral principle is a ee 

P He speaks 
sound one—no other, indeed, many 
than the natural process by 
which a child learns to speak, read and write 
its mother tongue. 

All oral methods have this principle in 
common. The Gouin method makes due al- 
lowance for the developed intellect of one 
already educated in his native tongue and 
eager to acquire a second language. That is 
to say, the student is assisted by explana- 
tions in his mother tongue. 

What language should we learn ? 

Unless one has a special reason to learn 
a particular language, I should say learn 
French first; it is the diplomatic language, it 
is most harmonious, it is understood and 
spoken in all the Continental countries; in 
fact, with the knowledge of English and 
French you may travel without difficulty in 
all parts of the world. 

At the same time, I must admit that hith- 
erto the great hindrance in business relations 
has been the lack of a language comprehen- 
sible by all. This drawback no lenger exists, 
and Esperanto, the language compiled by Dr. 
Zamenhof from international materials, 
should be the second one for all nations alike. 
Let us hope that soon all the governments 
will realise the need of this neutral language, 
belonging to all and the special property of 
none. Then war will be no more, for na 
tions would never strive to cut each other's 
throats if they understood each other thor- 
oughly and if a healthy and moral hospitality 
drew them together. However great the per- 
verse ambition of those who excite the races 











io make war upon each other, their efforts 
must inevitably fall to the ground if opposed 
to a universal league waging a continual 
crusade in the cause of the most sacred in- 
terests of humanity. 

Nothing, therefore, should make us _ hesi- 
tate to prepare and hasten this development 
which will effectually close the temple of 
war by curtailing and disarming forever 
the sanguinary fury of political ambition. 


The Lord Lieutenant cf Treland has appointed Rotarian John Sheridan, Manager for Ireland for 
Bovril Limited, a Justice of the Peace for the Borough of Dublin, says The Irish Times. Mr. 
idan will be affectionately recalled by many American Rotarians as the delegate from Dublin Rotary 
to the Buffalo Convention. 
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Wheels and Wheels 


By R. E. Gosnell 


and heard of 
thought it 


STEN 1 first read 
the Rotary Club | 
Was an association of men who 
owned automobiles, — electric 
broughams, auto-cycles, bicycles, 
tricycles and motor lorries. 

However, when I was invited to a meet- 
ing | discovered that the Rotary Club was an 
aggregation of genial and congenial opti- 
mists and that the rotative features were 
largely—well, psychological. The spirit is 
extremely contagious and I had not long 
been in the room until I felt wheels in my 
own head and as a result I am a Rotarian. 

The title of my article is “Wheels,” but it 
is not about any particular kind of wheels— 
just wheels. ‘There are, as all know, wheels 
within wheels, and these are often the most 
difficult to discover and discuss. History 
repeats itself in a long series of cycles. The 
world, the entire universe, moves in circles. 
We speak of the wheels of time, the wheels 
of Empire, the wheels of fortune, the wheels 
of progress. Every orb in our solar system 
and in every other solar system turns not 
only on its own axis but moves around each 
other in vast circular orbits. In every bit 
of this universe, animate or inanimate, scien- 
tists tell us, incomprehensively infinitesimal 
divisions of atoms known as ions are in rapid 
motion and perpetual whirl. 

Everything goes round. The policeman 
makes his rounds. We have the whirligig of 
time and the music of the spheres. A man un- 
guided by a definite object in the line of his 
sight will always walk in circles. In getting 
the better of another man we talk of making 
rings about him, or going round him as a 
cooper goes around a cask. Smoke forms 
whorls in the air and air bubbles are perfect 
in their sphericity. We move in this sphere 
or that. 

The Knights of the Round Table are a 
persistent tradition in the literature of na- 
tions. We have round table talks and the 
Round Table Magazine. Bohemians always 
sit at Round Tables. Native races of all 
countries sit and dance in circles, the civilized 
survival of which is the family circle. 

The popular forms of recreation are the 
merry-go-round, the dance of the Maypole, 

NOTE. \ddress delivered before the Rotary Club of 
Victoria (B. C.) of which Mr. Gosnell is a member. 


He is the secretary to Sir Richard McBride, Premier 
of British Columbia, 


the Ferris wheel, the cireus. Children by in- 
stinct play in circles. They love, for in- 
stance, to turn round and round until they 
get dizzy and fall down. Even gambling de- 
vices spin to the play of dollars. Coins are 
all round if not all around. All things turn 
on this or that. It is an instinct of a dog to 
pursue his tail with an excess of zeal, that, 
as Addison would say, might be devoted to 
some more useful calling. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was once described by The 
New York Sun as Canada on wheels. 

Everything is moved by wheels and every- 
thing moves the wheels. The greatest force 
in a nation’s life is a revolution. The whole 
vocabulary of our language is spheroidal, so 
to speak, in its idiomatic forms of expres- 
sion. No wonder we have wheels in our heads 
and Rotary Clubs. 

Now to apply this roundabout talk on 
wheels and things which go round to the im- 
mediate subject of the Rotary Club. The 
name of the club or organization is well 
chosen because it conforms with the great 
principle of the Universe. The primal and 
vital object of the Victoria Club is to inspire 
optimism in regard to Victoria, the Island of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, the 
Empire, the U. S. A., and all round the 
world generally. If I were to illustrate op- 
timism at its best it would-not be by the 
strutting of the peacock, which stands for it 
in the minds of many, but by the wheel. 

In structural form the wheel represents 
greatest strength and power of resistance. 
lis hub, its spokes, its felloes and its tires 
are definitely related to each other. It moves, 
it arrives somewhere. Strength, symmetry, 
movement, progress are its characteristics. 

Some have—in all good faith I have no 
doubt—endeavoured to invest Rotary with 
an almost impenetrable veil the mysteries 
behind which are familiar only to an initiated 
few. The principles underlying the move- 
ment are so simple and straightforward that 
they require no ritual to add dignity to them 
and it would be a mistake, I think, to try 
and erect out of the organization a structure 
of High Masonry with its sublime degrees 
and mystic shrines. There is nothing 
esoteric about Rotary and we require no high 
priest to interpret hidden meanings. Optim- 
ism in its best forms in the guiding star. Put 
your shoulder to the wheel. 
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The Spirit in the Wheels 


By Rev. J. H. Hackenberg, D. D. 


“‘The spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels.’’—Ezekiel, 1-20. 


-* HATEVER may be the 
meaning of Ezekiel’s vis- 
ion is a matter of conjec- 
ture. Theologians widely 
differ in their interpreta- 
tion of his “‘wheels” and 
the living creature in 
them. It is not my pur- 
pose now to offer a solu- 
tion to the riddle. Cer- 
tain parts of the books of 
Kzekiel and Daniel in the 
Old Testament and of the Revelation in the 
New are as yet beyond human comprehen- 
sion. 

Ezekiel, like every great man, was a 
dreamer. All thoughtful ambitious men see 
visions and dream dreams. They see before 
them life’s great responsibilities and the re- 
splendent opportunities for achievement. 
The large percentage of those who have at- 
tained to eminence in any sphere of activity 
first saw in vision or dream their special 
appointed work and the qualities of charac- 
ter essential to make that work a success. 
Every man understands his own dreams best 
and ‘Ezekiel has not explained his vision to 
us but we have sufficient evidence that it in- 
fluenced his whole career. I bring to you 
a present-day vision of the wheels and shall 
use the text as the key to unlock its mean- 
ing to you. 

The wheel is a product of civilization. 
Savagery never saw a wheel, never dreamt of 
its practical utility and infinite possibilities. 
An enlightened brain first produced it and 
then it went rolling its way down the cen- 
turies, the acknowledged sign and proof of 
a growing and progressive humanity. Wher- 
ever man has attained a high degree of civ- 
ilization, there the wheel in great variety 
and pratical utility appears. It is a matter 
of our national pride that America is the 
envy of the world and perhaps we have 
never thought how great a part the wheel 
has played in our national development. We 
have more miles of railroad than any other 
country and perhaps as many as all other 
countries combined. In the development of 




















NOTE,.—A Sermon preached to the Rotarian Club 
of Reading (Pa.). Mr. Hackenberg is the Minister of 
the Memorial Church of the Holy Cross. 


this country we have followed the wheel on 
its iron road over the mountains and through 
the plains to the vast coal fields and gold 
mines, to the wide and rich prairies now 
teeming with waving harvests and fruitful 
vineyards, to the deep water courses now 
throbbing with the moving tides of a grow- 
ing industrial life. Railroad wheels have 
been the pioneers in the nation’s material 
growth and development. But there are 
other wheels no less important. Today our 
homes are bright and happy, our schools and 
colleges filled with sturdy, promising youth, 
our churches attractive and prosperous be- 
cause in factory and shop and mill the 
wheels of industry are kept singing night 
and day. The music of these wheels is the 
delight of the financier, the joy of the la- 
borer, the hope of the merchant, and the 
pride and inspiration of the Republic. Upon 
our farms the wheels accompany the plow, 
the cultivator, the harvester, the thresher 
and then bring the produce from afar to our 
kitchen doors. The great ocean liners that 
bind the continents together and carry our 
missionaries and Bibles and surplus products 
to foreign lands and bring back to us the 
fruit and treasures of the earth, do their gi- 
gantic work by wheels fore and aft. Upon 
all our food products, manufactured goods, 
and the treasures dug out of the earth is the 
stamp and seal of the wheel. 


God Almighty seems to have designed His 
universe after the wheel. The planets are 
spheres, the stars and satellites prescribe cir- 
cles in their orbits, the sun like a huge hub 
revolves about its own axis while upon its 
spokes of centripetal power the planets and 
their attendant moons flash like fixed dia- 
monds, and out upon the mighty rim in far 
misty space move the glittering stars with 
inconceivable rapidity. This gigantic wheel 
may be but one of many similar wheels 
moving about some far distant centre until 
the mind becomes bewildered in its contem- 
plation of wheels within wheels and “God 
above all and in all and through all.” We see 
the appropriateness of speaking about the 
wheel of time, the wheel of fortune, the wheel 
of commerce. The circle upon which the 
wheel is founded is the most perfect thing in 
mechanics and has always been the emblem of 
perfection. Like it, eternity has no beginning 
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and no ending. It was a great and happy 
thought that suggested the wheel as the Ro- 
tarian emblem. 

The spirit of progress and advancement is 
Any wheel that does not ro- 
tate is a sham. It might as well be a clod 
of earth or a block of wood. It is not real. 
It is worthless. Rotarianism spells progress, 
change, growth, development in the highest 
and best things. Any Rotarian who has not 
caught that spirit should step out of the 
organization, for a wheel that will not move 
hindrance and incumbrance. We must 
advance or retrograde; we must grow or 
die. He is not a true Rotarian who does 
business today as he did it twenty-five years 
ago or as his father did it before him. Any- 
thing that stands still long enough to gather 
moss or mold does not belong to this organi- 
zation. ‘The man today in whose soul the 
wheels of a great ambition and mighty pur- 
pose do not move with power needs to be 
rebuilt. He is a drug upon the market, a 
leech upon the body politie or a plaything 
for soft cushions or cozy parlors. He is not 
a Rotarian. We are living in the day of the 
moving wheel—the day of new mechanics, 
new education, new business, new theology, 
and new thought. “Old things are passed 
away, behold all things are become new.” 
The spirit of change and progress is in the 
wheel everywhere and Rotary gives it a spe- 
cial push. The Rotarian merchant is a pro- 
gressive merchant whose place of business 
sparkles with new goods, is conducted upon 
progressive methods and renders the best 
service. ‘The newspaper manager 
sheet printed in clear type, written with a 
clean pen, filled with the best news, and 
sparkling with great editorials and bright 
advertisements. The office-holder is not a 
pothouse politician who corrupts men to get 
votes; who sells himself and his constituents 
for gain, but one who has the qualities of 
the statesman and sees not only the needs of 
the people but knows that integrity of charac- 
ter and fidelity in service are abundantly 
rewarded. The physician is an expert in 
diagnosing disease and promoting health. 
He understands what affects brain and body 
and can apply the latest and best remedies 
with the skill of a magician. The Rotarian 
preacher, let me humbly say, is not a nar- 
row sectarian but is big enough of brain and 
heart to be a brother to every man. He 
thinks and speaks‘his own thoughts in terms 
of today, holds communion with his God and 
brings to his generation a message so fresh 
strong and simple that the wisest are 


in the wheel. 
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helped and the humblest blessed. We Ro- 
tarians are a company of picked men one 
only of any trade or profession being ad- 
mitted and that one must represent the best 
to be found in his vocation, 

Efficiency is the word writ large upon our 
banners, spoken boldly in our meetings and 
declared openly to the public. There must 
be no pretenders among us. Life is a serious 
business and only a capable hand dare throw 
the shuttle that determines its character, 
Efficiency is now demanded everywhere—in 
business, in commerce, in church, and in 
state. It is not talk and show that count. 
It is work, well directed, intelligently pur- 
sued, and successfully wrought. It is work 
without waste of time and money and energy. 
It is-work with joy singing at its heart because 
success attends it. Men fail not for want of 
opportunity to succeed; not for lack of en- 
ergy and zeal but because they are inefficient 
in the places they occupy. These are busi- 
ness men who should be puddlers in the 
foundry. Some teachers of youth should be 
cooks or seamstresses, carpenters or butchers. 
There are farmers in the pulpit hoeing and 
scraping at sermons when they should be 
in the field hoeing corn. There are men sit- 
ting at bars of justice with goose quills back 
of their ears who ought to be in the black- 
smith shop, their ears tingling with the mu- 
sic of the anvil. This noted inefficiency 
would be amusing if it were not calamitous. 
One of the saddest sights I ever behold is a 
man who is a misfit in the place where he 
struggles and pants for a livelihood and finds 
it too late to retrace his steps where he could 
he happy, efficient, and successful. Rotary 
means efficiency. It is content not with do- 
ing well but in doing the best that can be 
done. 

The spirit of good fellowship is in the 
wheel. Respite from toil and responsibility 
is as necessary to life as the unbending of 
the bow to retain its elasticity. Good fel- 
lowship promotes efficiency. Play is prepara- 
tion for work. The wheels need lubricating 
or they will grow hot and the whole machin- 
ery suffer. Respite from burden bearing is 
essential to existence. Interchange of 
thought and ideas keeps the dust and cob- 
webs from the brain, sharpens the wits, re- 
juvenates the mind and invigorates the body. 
It is said that the disciples of Christ “being 
let go went to their own company.” That is 
what we do as Rotarians and then go back 
to our heavy burdens and count them light 
or to our grievous yokes and call them easy. 
“There is a time to laugh and a time to weep” 
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says the wise man. We have cause to laugh 
when mingling with one another we see our 
misjudgements of our fellows and our false 
estimates of ourselves. We are compelled to 
laugh and forget our cares when one who 
carries greater burdens than our own, greets 
us With a smile and a merry heart. I praise 
laughter and mirth; I praise good fellow- 
ship and wholesome fun. I praise them be- 
cause they are natural, healthy and belong to 
life. “A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.” At the pace we live, the wheels 
must have ball-bearings or they will soon 
wear out. Let the spirit of good fellowship 
abide in the wheel. 

The spirit of service is in the wheel. “No 
man liveth to himself.” We are all a part 
of the intricate network of society and cannot 
extricate ourselves if we would. A> wheel 
never stands alone. Its cogs interlink with 
thore of other wheels or its rim leaves a 
track behind it when other important mech- 
anism moves with it. We call one another 
“brothers” without embarrassment and there- 
by confess our relationship to one another. 
My happiness and freedom depends upon 
vour happiness and freedom. Your work 
well done helps me do mine well. When 
business fails, the church is hurt, when the 
church fails, business is affected. Even the 
street sweeper and garbage gatherer help us 
to live and make our work a success. We 
cannot do without one another. We rise or fall 
together. We get by giving and lose by with- 
holding. Not what we get out of the world 
but what we put into it enriches us. Who 
is the greatest merchant? Not the man 
Whose highest ambition is to get everything 
out of a customer and give him as little as 
possible in return. Such a man is doomed 
to failure. The most successful business men 
are those who serve the public best. “What 
will please the customer” is the wise mer- 
chant’s thought and care. “//e profits most 
who serves best” is our motto as Rotarians 
and every merchant and professional man 
among us knows the truth it contains. “He 
who would be greatest among vou shall be 
servant of all.” We have come into the 
world not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister. 

The spirit of royal manhood is in the wheel 


—‘the spirit of the living creature.” A wheel 
in some respects resembles a life and vice 
versa. Life revolves about some centre but 
not by its own power. Some special force 
ictuates, controls and drives us. Some spirit 
characterizes our thoughts, words and deeds. 
If it be the spirit of selfishness, the spirit of 
greed, then success spells failure. “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth” but in the spirit 
that possesses him. Mere worldly success 
coarsens life, materialism hardens it, un- 
sanctified wealth petrifies it. It is dangerous 
to possess some things for if we do not pos- 
sess royal manhood, they will soon possess us. 
Ruskin speaks of a man who in a frail bark in 
a storm upon the waters saw the inevitable 
approaching and quickly seizing his gold tied 
it about his loins and then leaped into the 
angry billows. But his gold was a millstone 
that sank him quickly out of sight. Did he 
possess the gold or did the gold possess him ? 
Naturalists tell us that tropical birds of bril- 
liant plumage alight upon strongly scented 
bushes and there become so intoxicated and 
stupefied that they became an easy prey to 
every monkey and serpent of the realm. Oh, 
my brother, unless the true spirit possesses 
us, our other possessions are our ruin. Let 
the spirit of the living creature be in the 
wheel—the Spirit of the God of Israel and 
of Jesus of Nazareth. That is greatness. 
That is power. That is victory. That is 
immortality. While you live in the world 
and mingle with vour fellows whether you be 
merchant, mechanic, teacher or preacher so 
live and so do that all who know vou will 
recognize the spirit of regal manhood within 
vou. That is Rotarianism at its highest and 
its best. Have you ever seen the car-inspec- 
tor when a passenger train has come to a 
halt after a long run, take his hammer and 
strike each wheel to determine whether it 
shall continue in the journey or then and 
there be discarded? He listens for the spirit 
in the wheel. When the wheel of your life 
and mine has come up to the last station 
along the journey of our career and comes to 
a halt by the bar of God, I pray that the 
Great Inspector and Judge of us all shall 
voice his approval of us by saying: “The 
spiril of the living creature is in the wheels.” 





It has been well said that you cannot teach character no matter how much else you teach. 
It is not the schooling, it is the training that develops character. It is the man that uses his 
learning as a basis with which to train his powers that develcps efficiency and character. Educa 
tion without practical and moral training is a misfortune, 
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The Spirit of Rotary 


By Luther A. Brewer 


pie OTARY at 


the present time 
seems to be a mystery to those 
without our circle. It seems to 
me sometimes that it is also a 
3S mystery to ourselves. We are 
just beginning to get a dim conception of 
what it means. Its opportunities for service 
are unlimited; its place in our national life 
is just dimly dawning on us. ‘There are 
depths we have not sounded; there are 
heights we have not reached—all because of 
our ignorance of its possibilities. To the 
stranger without our gates let us explain Ro- 
tary when asked to explain. But apologize for 
Rotary? Never. There’s nothing about it 
that calls for defense. 

What about our limited membership, some 
one may ask. 

Why, that is the very life of Rotary. Let 
down the bars to every one who may seek 
admission and we undermine the Rotary 
foundations. We gather here as members of 
one big family. We have no secrets we fear 
to discuss. We are each for all and all for 
each. We are free to criticize where criti- 
cism is needed; we have the opportunity to 
commend where praise is earned; we can 
tell our troubles to sympathetic souls and get 
helpful advice: we can rejoice in our succes- 
ses and find additional reasons for our joyful 
spirits. 

Admit more than one representative from 
each trade or profession and you introduce 
into our gatherings a spirit of hesitation and 
restraint. We are not competitors of those 
who are outside our membership. The very 
thought of Rotary is co-operation, not com- 
petition. We believe we can best accomplish 
the purposes of Rotary on our present mem- 
bership basis. As Rotary means helpfulness 
and business friendliness as opposed to en- 
mities. we are clearly within our rights as 
individuals and as community members in 
thus limiting our membership. Hence, no 
apologies for Rotary. 

There are some things that Rotary is not. 

Rotary is not a religious club. Its mem- 
bers, nevertheless, are expected to apply the 
true principles of religion to all their deal- 
ings in the world’s market-places. totary 
teaches ethics in business, lifts its members 

NOTE.—Address delivered before the Rotary Club of 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) when Rotarian Brewer was in- 


augurated as president of the club. Mr. Brewer also 
is President of the Torch Press, Publishers, 


above the petty jealousies and prejudices that 
so long to a greater or less extent have pre- 
vailed among men engaged in active trade, 
It gives an affirmative answer to that great 
question of the ages, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” Its code of ethics tells us to do 
business on bigger, broader, fairer lines. It 
teaches us not only to improve the morals of 
business, but to polish up its manners. How 
pleasant it is after a small purchase has been 
made to hear the cheery “Thank you, come 
again.” Rotary teaches the unwisdom of mis- 
representation, of forcing goods on an un- 
willing buyer. It helps to give us a finer 
conception of what business should really be 

an ideal of service that transforms mere 
selling into something higher, better, more 
noble. I have no patience with the ery of the 
“good old days.” There’s nothing to it. To- 
day is better than any day that has preceded 
it since Adam’s time, and Rotary is a large 
influence in this improvement. The only man 
in history, I take it, who has never pointed 
to the past as being better than the present 
was Father Adam. 

Rotary is not a political club. The very 
nature of it forbids that. Yet Rotarians are 
expected to take a lively and active interest 
in civie affairs. That which is good for the 
community as a whole should receive our 
loyal and hearty support.- The mission of 
totary is to serve and be of service to the 
community at large as well as to the members 
in their individual capacities. 

There are one or two things for which Ro- 
tary stands in a positive way. 

Rotary is vision—vision wide and high— 
that takes you to the summit where there is 
spread out before you the selfishness of the 
world in all its pampered narrowness, the 
greed of humanity in all its hideous ugliness, 
and impels you to work that will banish both, 
to the forming of your lives after the manner 
of that lowly one who came into the world not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister. The 
humble man of Galilee was a distinguished 
Rotarian. when he gathered about him the 
twelve disciples and sent them out into the 
world to preach righteousness, good will to 
men on earth, peace among all the nations. 

Good Rotarians are dreamers, as it were— 
but with this qualification—-they are practical 
in their dreaming. In their daily duties they 
think of the other fellow. They pick up the 
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broken glass in the street that some other 
one’s little boy or girl may not wound the 
hare feet. The burdens of the other fellow 
are not too heavy for them, for they are the 
burdens of a brother. 

Is this vision too broad and too deep for 
a practical realization? Possibly. Aim high, 
says the poet. You may not hit the bull’s 
eye, but there’s a reasonable certainty you'll 
make a dent in the target at some point, and 
that is better than to miss the whole thing. 
We attain to the best only thru repeated try- 
ings. Moral character, like the oak, is 
strengthened by the adverse winds. He who 
never ventures is a dead quantity. He’s a 
nonentity in the world. He lives, dies, and 
is forgotten, for no good deeds survive his 
passing. 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary” in any walk 
of life, and the only way to get there is to 
keep on going. If we are to attain success- 
fully anything in life there must be the 
vision of an ideal. “Still achieving, still pur- 
suing’ we must “learn to labor and to wait.” 

Rotary stands for co-operation—not so 
much, perhaps, co-operation among ourselves, 
but rather the co-operation that ought to 
prevail among us as conductors of business 
activities and our employes. We cannot make 
our ventures successes without the intelligent 
help of faithful servants. Of late there has 
been much knocking on business methods. 
Some of it, no doubt, has been deserved— 
much of it has been clap-trap. Employers 
have not all been wrong, nor have employes 
always been right. The front office and the 
rear work-room must get closer to each other. 
Each has its problems that can be solved to 
mutual advantage by a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding. When each knows the difficulties 
of the other this getting together will come 
as easily and as naturally as the summer 
shower. As each man’s business is made 
more co-operative along these lines, the better 
it will be for employer and employes alike. 
And as the business institutions of the com- 
munity are bettered so in turn will the com- 
munity as a whole be bettered. 

Fellow Rotarians, here’s something worthy 
of our thought, worthy of our action. 

Rotary means education. Invested only 
with our own business cares we soon grow 
narrow. Like Diogenes, we become queru- 
lous and insist that the best service an Alex- 
ander can render is to get out of our sunshine. 
At Rotary luncheons we sit down between 
two men each engaged in a different occupa- 
tion to that of our own. We may all talk 
“shop,” but we all talk it from a different 


viewpoint. Sympathy for the other fellow’s 
troubles soon develops. Before, we never 
dreamed he had any troubles. Knowledge 
of our brother’s difficulties makes our own 
seem insignificant. We are refreshed in soul 
and body and return to our individual tasks 
in better spirit to meet and conquer them. 
In Rotary we learn the futility of fighting 
the other fellow’s business, being impressed 
with the fact that if we give service with 
quality we will win on our own merits. “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

Rotary teaches fellowship and brotherhood 
Its dominant note is service, that we are in 
truth our brother’s keeper. It opposes war 
such as is now sickening the world with its 
awfulness. 

Like the prayer of the two boys in an old 
India book, loyal Rotarians may well utter 
the wish that the good God may “protect us 
both. May He enjoy us both. May our wis- 
dom grow bright together.” 

Before a man enters Rotary he should make 
for himself a graveyard. In it he should 
bury deep, underneath a heavy slab, all his 
mean thoughts, his hatreds, his animosities, 
his evil aspirations. If you have been nursing 
a feeling of hatred toward any man in this 
club, bury it, and bury it beyond any pos- 
sibility of resurrection. When you have filled 
every vacant spot in your individual cemetery 
with all the mean things you have ever had 
in you, then you are in condition to get the 
best out of Rotary—then you are ready to 
be a happy, useful citizen, and to find that 
this old world and all that goes to make it 
habitable are pretty good things after all. 

There is a character in fiction whose work 
was in the wine-cellars, among the casks and 
barrels. He never drank anything there, but 
managed to be comfortable thru absorption. 
So it ought to be with us here. Let us but 
open our eyes and ears and pores and thus 
let into our system the spirit of brotherhood, 
co-operation and service that will be found 
among us by those who have eves to see. 
One may not as an individual be able to con- 
tribute much to the general good, but if he 
has the right stuff in him he will absorb 
much that will not only benefit him but the 
people among whom he moves. 

There’s an undefined silent influence ever 
at work among Rotarians that has its deep 
effect. We know not whence it comes, but 
we are cognizant that it is there. It per- 
meates us from “kiver to kiver,” mellowing 
us, softening our judgments, ripening our 
souls, and making us fit for service. 
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A word as to growth in membership. Here 
| firmly believe in conservation. The mush- 
room springs up in the night, and soon dies. 
It takes years to produce the oak that survives 
for centuries, Let us as a club pin our faith 
to the oak and not to the mushroom. Qual- 
ity not number is the thing to be considered. 
Remember that we are a family, and as fam- 
ily life is the foundation of American society 
no clement ought to be introduced into it that 
will not readily assimilate and harmonize. 
“Make haste slowly” may well be one of our 
cardinal mottoes, 


A Rotarian poet has spoken wisely: 
This noble truth is Rotary’s creed, 
Our humblest teil is hallowed, 
““He profits most who serves the best?’ 
The welfare of his fellows. 
There is no joy so pure as this, 
To stand with chosen brothers, 
To use the powers which God has given 
Bach one to help the others. 


And now, if needed, an apology for my 
rashness in expressing these thoughts so free- 
lv. My only excuse is my sincerity of be- 
lief. Out of my heart my mouth speaketh. 


The Source of The Power of Rotary 
By J. H. Seeley 


PON one occasion the chairman 
of our entertainment committee 
asked me to tell the members of 
our club in a five minute talk 
wherein lies the power of Ro- 

tary: This is what I told them: 

If you could be present at the meetings 
of the Membership Committee, of which I 
have the honor of being a member, you would 
hear the following questions concerning each 
and every aspirant to membership: 

First, What is his occupation ? 

Second, Is his business a service to the 
community ? 

Third, Is he a leader in his line? 

Fourth, Was that leadership inherited or 
attained by his own efforts ? 

Fifth, Has he a congenial personality ? 

Sixth, Is his life clean ? 

And when I tell you that a negative an- 
swer to any of these questions practically 
disqualifies him for membership, vou’ will 
understand that every member is a man of 
achievement—a chieftain in his line. 

He must have some useful occupation. 
No man engaged in a business that preys 
upon the public is elegible to membership. 
Furthermore, the Rotarian constitution pro- 
vides that a gentleman BY occupation can- 
not become a member, vet all members shall 
he gentlemen OF occupation. Hence, it fol- 
that every true Rotarian must be en- 
gaged in a legitimate business and he a 
leader who has acquired his leadership 
through merit and character. 


lows 


NOTE: Mr. Seeley is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Seranton (Pa.). He is the proprietor of the Seran- 
ton Lackawanna Business College 


What is character? William M. Evarts 
says, “There is nothing in the world great 
but man; there is nothing truely great in 
man but character.” Louis XIV of France 
said to Colbert, his prime minister, ‘Why is 
it that you can govern the entire kingdom 
of France, and vet cannot conquer little Hol- 
land?” Colbert replied, “The greatness of a 
country does not consist in the extent of its 
territory, but rather in the character of its 
people.” 

The power of an organization does not 
consist in the number of its members but 
in the character of its members. 

By men of character we mean men who 
are not for sale: men who are honest, sound 
from center to circumference, true to the 
heart’s core; men whose consciences are 
steady as the needle to the pole; men who 
will stand for the right if the heavens totter 
and the earth reels; men who can look the 
devil right in the eye and tell the truth; 
men who neither flag nor flinch; men who 
have courage but do not brag about it; men 
in whom the sense of right runs still, deep, 
and strong: men who know their 
and can tell it; men who know their places 
and fill them; men who know their business 
and attend to it; men who will not lie, shirk 
nor dodge: men who are not afraid to say 
“ves” or “no” and stick to it. 

Some men are like the butternut 
which impoverishes the soil upon which it 
grows; others’ are like the palm which en- 
rishes while it flourishes: The latter are the 
affluent souls that are successful themselves 
and shed a constant benediction upon all 
with whom they come in contact. 
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Here’s a Rotarian adver- 
tisement—written bv a 
Rotarian—and appear- 
° . ak ) 

ing only in ‘Tie Rorartan 


IT’S IMPORTANT ENOUGH TO USE FOUR 
PAGES OF VALUABLE ROTARIAN SPACE 


You'll read it, of course 




















He profits most—who makes 
a profit for the other fellow 


That’s stating the good old Rotarian truth 
just a little differently, but more clearly for my 
purpose—and yours. 

If expediency prompts you to broaden your 
business activities, (and if-I am a good ad-writer) 
we'll get together, for we must both admit that 
the project is sound, four-square—par. 

For the first time in the rather remarkable 
history of Aladdin Houses, a sales plan contem- 
plating the establishment of local distributors is 
to be put into effect. And because the distri- 
butor’s contract carries such unusual value with 
it, I have determined that nowhere can I seek 
better timber than in Rotary. 

I’m not going into details here, for details 
are held for those who are interested in a clean, 
sound business opportunity of unusual possibil- 
ities. ‘These possibilities will become probabili- 
ties only when backed by vigorous activity and 
the co-operation my organization is ready to 
render. 

If you will count the new moderate sized 
homes that are being built in your city this year 
and then consider that you would have a little 
better than an even chance to get this business 
yourself—with the distributor’s contract—you’ll 
gain some idea of what I have to offer. 




















I assume, of course, that you are at least 
slightly familiar with Aladdin houses, for Aladdin 
advertising has been constantly in the great na- 
tional magazines for almost a decade. 

Wherever you live,I can give you the name 
and address of one prospect to every hundred 
population, approximately, who has written us 
and is in possession of Aladdin catalogs. 

Wherever you live, I can give you the names 
and addresses of Aladdin customers—owners of 
Aladdin houses—within an hour’s ride, at the 
most; very probably in your immediate neigh- 


borhood. 
There are few more interesting lines of work than 


that of home building. And for the first time in history, 
home building has been brought under the influence of 
inodern, scientific, cost-saving methods—by the Aladdin 
Readi-Cut System. 

Its success is effectively proved by ten years of re- 
markable growth: from eight houses the first year into the 
thovsands the present year. 

If you are interested in associating yourself with 
Aladdin’s activities in your city, immediate action is neces- 
sary. Details will be handled promptly so that the sum- 
mer and fall building months can be taken advantage of. 


Rotarily yours, 


OTTO KE. SOVEREIGN, 


Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Bay City, Mich. 




















North American Construction Co. 
Originators cf the READI-CUT System of Construction 


HIGHEST AWARDS: 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition—1915 
Michigan Agricultural Society State Fair—1914 


FAMOUS CUSTOMERS: 
United States Government 
British Government 
State of Michigan 
City of Rochester, N. Y. 
City of Charleston, S. C. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Calumet & Hecla Co. 
Dupont Powder Co. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


Aladdin—the original Dollar-a-Knot houses 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Mills in Michigan, Florida, Louisiana and Oregon 
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The Source of The Power of Rotary 
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“What is the power of Rotary?” you ask. 
You might as well ask what is the power of 
a railroad train in which every car is an 
engine, or what is the power of a congrega- 
tion in which every pew holder is a trained 
evangelist, or the power of a chorus in which 
every singer is a soloist, or the power of a 
dramatic company, if every role were played 
by a “star.” The whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts. 

The power of Rotary is in the character of 
its members, each one of which has been se- 
lected because he is a leader of exceptional 
ability, abundant energy, strong character 


and sterling integrity—men such as the poet 


must have had in mind when he sane: 


*“God give us men; a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready 
hands; 

whom the lust of office does not kill! 

whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

who possess opinions and a will; 

who have honor—men who will not lie; 
who can stand before a demagogue 

And scorn his treacherous flattery without winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty, and in private thinking.’’ 


Men 
Men 
Men 
Men 
olen 


A membership made up of such men con- 
stitutes the Power of Rotary. 


It’s All in the “Eats” 


By Bridges Smith 


(There 


are 


of Macon and an active member of the Macon Rotary Club. 


the routine of governing a city to think about other 


a number of Rotarian Mayors in the world and one cf them is Bridges Smith, Mayor 


Rotarian-Mayor Smith takes time from 


things, and his impressions of the value of Rotary 


luncheons and dinners are recorded below.—Editor’s Note.) 


>!’ IS the eats that will make the 
world better. 

And the people are just find- 
ing it out. It is not so much 
the quantity, nor the quality, of 
the eats, but the eats together, the gathering 
of men around the same table, the close 
communion of all interests, and the mixing 
of one and another while they eat. 

The dollar dinner is a recent invention 
that should rank with the discovery of rad- 
ium, the coat shirt, or the moving picture. 
The dollar dinner has done more toward 
bringing men closer together than all the 
preaching about the brotherhood of man. 

It is the most neighborly thing I know of. 
We can live for months, even years, with 
men living in houses either side of, across 
the street, down on the corner below, or up 
on the corner above, to meet now and then 
as we come and go to and from our work, and 
beyond a “good mornin’”’ or a“good evenin’,” 
or “it looks as though we may have some rain 
tomorrow,” we never get any more neighbor- 
ly. But when we meet at the dollar dinner, 
thrust our legs beneath the same table, and 
pass each other the salt and the pepper or 
the bread, first thing we know we are 





real chummy, and we find each other out 
and feel as though we have both missed a 
lot in not having eaten together before. 

| think the Rotarians deserve the credit 
lor the dollar dinner, for they have demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of at 


least each 


other that eats is the thing. I venture to say, 
and I am not telling tales out of school, that 
there is more business transacted and more 
pleasure enjoyed at a Rotarian luncheon than 
anything yet devised by man. 

Suppose, now for instance, 
important movement on foot for the good 
of man, or for the town, or for the country 
so far as that goes, that men are too ab- 
sorbed in their business or work to study it 
out, and you want it to be fully understood, 
explained, digested, considered and acted up- 
on. You call a mass meeting of men. Some- 
body goes there with cut and dried resolu- 
tions, ready-made lists of committees, and the 
whole thing mapped out and planned by those 
directly interested. Somebody goes there 
with a speech prepared long in advance. 
Then somebody makes a motion that the 
thing pass, and the crowd sitting there wish- 
ing somebody would cut his remarks short 
you are getting tired of the whole blasted 
thing—and a few have vim enough to vote 
and the motion is earried. More than half 
of the crowd doesn’t know what they voted 
for. 

Seat these same people around a beautiful- 
lv decorated table, pile on the good eats, let 
the orchestra play something catchy, a quartet 
sing a yodel song, and give the affair a sort of 
cabaret touch, and then let somebody spring 
in a short snappy talk—no long, dry speech, 
mind you—and if it is a good thing, and 
only good things should be sprung this way, 


there is an 
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that is while one is spearing the succulent 
oyster in its batch of red relishy sauce with 
a tiny fork, and regretting that oyster cock- 
tails are not made with at least a half a 
dozen more oysters—I say let somebody who 
is somebody snappily spring the proposed 
movement, and it is wonderful how infectious 
the favoring of it becomes. 

[It may be a strictly business matter, and 
only business men around the table, but 
strange to say, they can see it in such better 
light, see its advantages, see the good it will 
do, and all this at one gulp of the oyster. 
The eats and the company and the surround- 
ings and the atmosphere seem to sharpen 
their wits, clear their eyes, and more than 
all to remove all selfishness, prejudice, and 
those things that make men bad and dis- 
trustful of each other. Seated side by side, 
eating with vour fellow man, passing celery 
and olives, satisfving appetites that seem to 
get whetted as the courses are disposed of, 
you realize as the time being at least that 
you are no betier than I am, and that I am 
no better than you are, and that the town 
belongs to us all. 

There was never formed a greater, better 
combination of men—still not telling tales 
out of school—than this Rotary Club. I see 
men there with furrows in their faces plowed 
hy business complications and other worries, 
and when you see them in vour places of 
business, or on the street, they wear the 
worried Seeing them thus you would 
get the impression that it is impossible for 
them to relax long enough to tell a funny 
story, or to laugh at somebody else’s funny 
story. But at a Rotary luncheon they check 
that glum face with their hats and overcoats 
at the door, and sit down at the table as 
men made over. 

From the blue points to the soup, through 
the bread and eracker nibbling and destrue- 
tion of the pats of butter, the batteries of 
wit are let loose and the gridiron comes into 
play, not unmixed with the most harmless of 
grilling and guying, the kind that. tickles, 
not the kind that hurts. From the soup on 
comes the meats and business. Not causing 
serious faces, or that which requires consulta- 
tions of credit bureaus, or caleulations of in- 
terest and discounts, but such business as 
are problems of men and measures, and whic!) 
can only be solved when men are in pleasant 
moods. 

There is an old adage that the way to 
reach a man’s heart is by way of his stomach. 
And the story is hoary that when wives want 
new hats, pocket money and things, thev 


look. 


first feed their husbands well. There’s lots 
of truth in both of these sayings. The trouble 
with them is that they are used too infre- 
quently. The extra feeds that man enjoys 
come to seldom. 

Here is how the Rotarians dispose of that 
hungry hour between 1 and 2—still not want- 
ing to tell tales out of school: 

Five minutes 
nibbling, 

Five minutes for introduction, greetings, soup, ete. 
Ten minutes for speaker of the day, 

Twenty minutes for dinner and conversation, 
Ten minutes for good natured guying and grilling, 
Ten minutes for business and boosting, 

Siaty minutes for absolute relaxation from business 
worries, 

hundred and twenty minutes total 
crowded into one Rotarian hour. 


for seating, getting ready and 


One number 


The difference between a Rotarian luncheon 
and a dollar dinner is this: 

One is short, snappy, busy hour of busy 
day time for eats and pleasure. 

One is two or three hours of leisurely night 
time after work and business hours, long 
drawn out dinner giving plenty of time for 
conversation, entertainment, getting acquain’- 
ed with men at your elbows, and listening to 
impromptu remarks, eating all the while, 
drinks for those who drink. and smokes for 
those who smoke. 

[ was talking with a preacher the other 
day, and he was complaining of the lack of 
attendance of the male members of his con- 
gregation. I told him about the Rotary club 
dinner. It was the very thing this preacher 
had been looking for. He is going to forma 
Rotary club junior of the male members of 
his church. They are going to sit down to- 
gether to a dinner to be furnished by the 
good women of the congregation, and then 
there is to be no scoldings for non-attendance, 
no long discourses on the wickdeness of the 
world, but an hour of eats and bright talks 
and getting acquainted. 

Time was when merchants carried their 
out-of-town patrons to some drink dispen- 
sary. Now they are carried to the cafe or 
rathskeller. This shows the supremacy of 
the eats over the drinks. Believe me, thie 
Rotarian luncheon and the dollar dinner are 
destined to make the world better, bringing 
men closer together that they may know 
each other and accomplishing so much more 
than the dry, eatless mass meetings. These 
informal, business-mixed-with-pleasure eats 
will prove to be the salvation of this country. 

[ am curious to know the result of my 
preacher friend’s experiment. Pulled off 
properly, I believe it will do a lot of good. 
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Service Is Nature’s Own Law 
By J. T. Warren, F. C. R. A. 


POR ITAV EE been a Rotarian in spirit 
for many years, even before the 
Rotary movement began, but 
after being a member of the 
las Manchester (England) Rotary 
(lth for several years, 1 have been asking 
myself the question: Are the principles up- 
on which Rotary is founded practical and of 
a lasting nature ? 





“Service” is the keystone upon whieh it 
is founded and from which is obtained the 
slogan: “He profits most who serves best,” 
or to paraphrase it: “He who serves best, 
profits most.” 

“T’o serve” is the antecedent of “to profit.” 
| am afraid some members, particularly the 
new ones, consider “profit” more than “serv- 
ice” and that Rotary is a selfish movement 
hy which more profit in business can be ob- 
tained. This is an entirely wrong idea. 
Service to mankind is one of the funda- 
mentals of this life’s journey. This respon- 
sibility cannot be worked by proxy or dele- 
gated to another; each and every one of us 
has a mission of service to perform. 

Give your best service and you will reap 
profit; not profits which can be counted in 
dollars or pounds sterling, but in a_ well- 
lived life which cannot by any means be cal- 
culated in money value. Take care of service 
and profits will take care of themselves. 

Service is nature’s own law. Service is 
man’s salvation, physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual. 

He only is truly wise who lays himself out 
to serve till life’s latest hour and he is the 
man who lives the longest and to the most 
purpose. 

As Ruskin says: “The law of nature is 
that a certain quantity of work is necessary 
to produce a certain quantity of good of 
any kind whatever. If you want knowledge 
vou must toil for it, if food you must toil 
for it, and if pleasure vou must toil for it.” 
Service is the underlying principle of this. 
(iiving personal service is infinitely better 
than giving gold only. Give both. 

NOTE: , Mr. Warren is one of the founders of the 


Manchester (England) Rotary Club. He is with the 
Underwood Typewriters Co, in Manchester. 


We live in deeds not years; 

In thoughts not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs, 

He most lives, who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best. (Shakespeare. ) 

In business a man must so act that he will 
obtain the best that can be obtained from the 
work that he does, and he must be always 
ready to use his ability for this purpose. His 
motto must be semper paratus (always 
ready). 

At work or recreation there must be that 
determination shown which will ensure sue- 
cess, and which will give the greatest satis- 
faction. “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do with all thy might,” is as true today 
as on the day it was first spoken. Indif- 
ference must be shunned on every occasion. 

Individuality must be the hall mark, and 
should be of the highest possible character. 
There are many possibilities open to every 
one, and the future augurs well for the 
bringing about of great advancement in 
every sphere of life. To the man who will 
pay the price of success, all things are pos- 
sible, and as nothing can be obtained without 
labour it naturally follows that the discovery 
of new things will be wrought much sooner 
if mankind would only act on this principle. 

Reliability, or being always ready, is ab- 
solutely essential for the furtherance of busi- 
ness and a man who may be deficient in many 
things, vet is reliable, is of greater service 
than a person who may have many talents 
vet is unreliable, and is not always ready to 
assist in consummating the object in view. 

Good profits follow good service. If you 





are in. business you must please your cus- 
tomers, otherwise you are on the highway to 
bankruptey. To reap profits, you must sow 
the proper seed “service.” Good service 
brings friendship, and friendships resulting 
therefrom are the most highly prized of busi- 
ness men of long standing. The man who 
is a friend of yours has an interest in your 
welfare and your prospects, just in propor- 
tion to the service vou have rendered to him. 
Keep today’s appointment with “Service” 
and tomorrow will bring its reward by 
“profits.” 


“Vou must justify the compensation you take hy the service you give.” OWENS. 
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Rotary Luncheon for Georgia’s Gov- 
ernor Called Benefit to State 


(W. Hl. C. Johnson, Associate Editor, Rotary Club of Macon (Ga.), forwarded to THE Rorar. 
IAN a newspaper clipping from the Macon Daily Telegraph of Tuesday, June 29, 1915, relative to a 
luncheon given by the Macon Club at Atlanta upon the inauguration of Judge Nat E. Harris as gov- 
ernor of Georgia. He wrote: ‘‘The luncheon was given in the banquet hall at the Hotel Ansley and 
[ never saw a more beautiful exhibition of the Rotary spirit. For the good of the world at large, I 
am asking you to print this record in THE RoTariaN. I feel that by this one act Rotary has done more for 


Georgia at this critical time than could have been dreamed of by any other means.’ 


reproduced below.—EDITOR’S NOTE.) 


ROTARY CLUB LUNCHEON TO 
HAVE A LASTING EFFECT. 


Brings Men of Different “Schools of 
Thought” Together and Has Effect of 
Harmonizing People of State. 


Telegraph Bureau, 
Kimball House. 
Atlanta, June 27. 

The effect of the Macon Rotary Club 
luncheon at the Ansley hotel yesterday, given 
jointly in honor of Governor Nat E. Harris 
and the outgoing governor, Hon. John M. 
Slaton, will be measurable only in time to 
come. Its first effect was that of harmoni- 
ously merging the closing of one administra- 
tion into the opening of the next. 

For Governor Nat Harris it was the first 
presentation of him in his new capacity to 
many of those men by whom he will be offi- 
cially surrounded, and who can do much to- 
ward making his adminstration marked. 
Through this faet it was Governor Harris’ 
first presentation to the public in his official 
capacity, outside of the inauguration cham- 
ber. 

That spirit of good-fellowship which is 
characteristic of Rotary gatherings pervaded 
this one with an emphasis and freedom. It 
was an introduction of Governor Harris to 
his new life in a way that would not have 
come through a formal gathering or, indeed, 
probably could have been given by any other 
than a Rotary meeting. 

In a way it was quite fitting that all of 
this should have been done by a Macon or- 
ganization, in that Judge Harris is a part of 
Macon. But when he was a guest at the 


Macon Rotary club dinner in Atlanta vester- 
day he had then become governor of Georgia 
and was as much a part of Atlanta. Yet, 
without meaning to draw too strong a com- 


, 


The clipping is 
f=] 


parison on an incident of this kind, Macon, 
this once in the history of Georgia, if never 
before or never again, completely “put it 
over” Atlanta, right here in Atlanta. 

But there is another side to it. 

One of the purposes of Rotary is to 
harmonize people. In this respect the com- 
pliment by Macon to “Nat” Harris and 
“Jack” Slaton probably was more than the 
club itself could have measured in its prep- 
aration. These men of the different 
“schools of thought” in Georgia’s public life, 
who were at ease and freedom and _ broke 
bread together at that table yesterday, can 
bring to a mind not necessarily too imagina- 
tive the possible dawning of a new harmony 
in Georgia, at least as between man and man. 
Without attempting to go into the details 
of the list of host and guests, it was thor- 
oughly representative of the best there is in 
Georgia’s several followings. 

In its future effect on policies, platforms 
or issues, it may never have a place in any 
of the records of the state history, but it 
easily can have an unheralded effect. 

Besides, there was yet another side to it— 
a side which goes to the heart and touches 
the deeper sensibilities of the man who 
thinks. To one who had lived a week in a 
tensity likened to a ceaseless storm in mid- 
ocean, it offered a first opportunity in that 
time to throw off a guarded repression; it 
gave him at a climax the place to speak from 
his innermost heart, from the depths of his 
conscience, where and when he would not be 
prejudged or misjudged and he spoke. With- 
out doubt it was one man’s happiest moment 
of a considerable period. 

The net result of the open-heartedness of 
the Macon Rotary club to Georgia public life 
may never be cast up or compiled, Georgia 
may never know what it amounts to or will 
amount to, but the result is there somewhere. 


—Macon (Ga) Daily Telegraph, 29th June, 1915. 
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What the Clubs Are Doing 


Messages from the Live Ones 























Peoria Rotary Club has luncheon meeting in Lewis Mctzger’s shoe store. This is a part of the bunch. 
(See article on page 194.) 


AKRON Rotarians Have 1,000 Live vention to Asheville will mean that hundreds of 
— - Sar , , . men from all sections of the United States will 
The Akron Club’s plan of making noonday come here and as all the memlers of the Rotary 


luncheons an every Monday affair works finely with  (]ybs are first. last and all the time boosters, it 
an average attendance upwards of two-thirds and — jg believed that Asheville will derive much favor 
ample entertainment and otherwise edifying mat-  apje advertising from the members of the con- 
ter. On a recent Monday Beekeeper Root, the  yention.’’ 

apiarist, who has ten acres of Lees requiring the : ee 
services of three hundred men in Medina, Ohio, BEAUMONT Raises $1,100 for 


gave more than a practical demonstration. Dur- Delegates’ Expenses. 
ing his talk, he handed around in a hat a thousand The ‘‘ Beaumont Enterprise’’ has just published a 


Special Rotary Section of thirty-six pages, enlist 
ing the co-operation of tke entire club by giving 
all advertising se 


bees, which was handled by each Rotarian. ‘Then 
he put the hat on his bald head, but never a sting! 
The little aeroplanes were quieted by the cigar to the club a commission on 
smoke; they could fly, but inflicted no injury. It cured for this section. This venture netted the 
was thrilling, however, for a while. club slightly over $800. 

The monthly dinner of June coincided with The Beaumont Club also earned something over 
Flag Day night. This’ furnished a_ patriotic $300, by giving a local talent minstrel, which was 
chance, for which the Akron Club is noted. ‘Chere proclaimed the best amateur performance ever 
was a talk on the stars and stripes, plenty of ‘Seen in Texas. 
decoration and good singing. The club forcibly The money netted from these two stunts will be 
expressed its opinion that the present form of used to defray expenses of delegates to the San 
membership of one in each profession, business 
or trade shall stand. 


Francisco Convention. 

The club’s present membership is one hundred 
and eleven, and the percentage of attendance at 
the regular weekly luncheons on Wednesdays is 
ASHEVILLE Rotarians Indulge very good. 

in Prophecy. The club elected six members as delegates to 

The following is reprinted from a newspaper the International Convention. However, a party 
bearing this title and date: ‘‘Asheville Gazette and 25 made the trip, leaving in a special car July 
News, 17 July, 1916.’’ 10th, and joining the South Texas Special Rotary 
train out of San Antonio July 11th. This gave 


‘*At a meeting this afternoon at the Langren 
Club splendid representation at the 


lfotel it was voted to extend an invitation at once the Beaumont 
and to get in touch with the Association for the convention. 
purpose of advancing Asheville’s chances for se The elub is in excellent condition financially and 
iring the convention. The bringing of this con otherwise. 
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YOUNGSTOWN ROTARY CLUB AT THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O., APRIL 14, 1915 














TOP ROW-—MR. HARRIS. (Co.umBus Rotary Ci.us), CH KENNEDY. C. 8. KLINGENSMITH. GC. SHACKLEFORD, J. 8. SQUIRES, W. M. WALLACE, OR. W. H. BUECHNER. T. J. ARTER 
GEO. J. FISHER, ROBT. JACOBS. JOHN N. REESE. WALTER KAUFFMAN, L. 8. MCKELVEY. EL. MCKELVEY, TOM WALSH. ALBERT H. BAILEY. ALBERT GRANT. J. H. JOHN 


SON, RANDALL MONTGOMERY, GEO. G. MCKAY. A. H. DILLON 


| WICK, MR. TURNER, (VinoicaTor). Guest. W. J. GUTKNECHT. CEYLON HOLLINGSWORTH, ADOLPH HELLER, A.M. TOLEMIE. A. H. HARRIS 
FIRST ROW- MH F. KAERCHER, C J LITTLE. C.T. SCHREIBER. CARROLL THORNTON. ©. M. PHILLIPS. JOHN R. ROWLAND. W.J. WILLIAMS, MARRY SCHAGRIN, C. F. OWSLEY 


eS | 
|SECOND ROW J B. CAVANAUGH, DOR. J. F. BIERKAMP. E. A. WICK. G. A. WEBSTER, HERMAN F. DUESING. DR. C.L. MARSTELLER. RALPH G. DAVIS. MR. MERCER, Guest. JAS. L | 
| 


WwW. W GILLEN. G OD. HUGHES. ROY HARTZELL. R L. CULBERTSON, P. H. SCHAFF, GEO. G. KING 


J 





CALGARY Rotarians Take a 

Vacation in August. 

Rotarian D. C. Howland, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Calgary, asks that a line be ‘‘squeezed in 
THE ROTARIAN for August that our luncheons are 
discontinued for that month but that the president 
and secretary can always ke found by any Ro 
tarians who happen up in this neck of the woods. ’”’ 


It is squeezed. 


CHATTANOOGA Has Big 

Inter-State Road Meeting. 

Chattanooga Rotary has spent a busy two 
months. May 20th was the Big Day in the or- 
ganization of the Dixie Highway Association ito 
build from Chicago to Miami, Fla. Chattanooga 
Rotarians took a leading part in this work and on 
the 20th entertained at luncheon one hundred and 
twenty visiting Rotarians from Rome, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chieago, Macon, and several 
other points. The guests of honor were fourteen 
Highway Commissioners, two from each of the 
seven states interested. 

May 27, through the courtesy of the Baseball 
Member of the club, was designated Rotary Day 
at the Southern League game in this city, and 
thereby the club financed expenses of Chattanooga 
Rotary Club delegation to San Francisco conven- 
tion. Brass bands, parades, ete., assisted in filling 
the ball park, all of which swelled the funds 
of our Rotary strong box. 

in June 4th the annual election was held and 
officers and directors were elected for the ensuing 
year. 

CLINTON Club Makes a 

Promising Beginning. 

‘Lhe Rotary Club of Clinton, Iowa, completed its 
organization June 24th and has started life under 
nost auspicious circumstances. There were twen 
tv-five charter members and Rotarians Oswald 
Becker, President of the Davenport Rotary Club, 
and Chas. Korn of the Rock Island Club, were 
present to assist in the organization. Otto Korn 
and D. Hl. Winget, who formed the preliminary 
organization, were elected president and secretary 
respectively. The first number of the club publi- 
cation, ‘*The Rotarian,’’ was issued June 24th. 
Meetings will be held each Monday from 12:15 to 


1:30 at the Lafayette Inn. The following is from 
the notice of the first meeting after the organiza 
tion. ‘‘See to it that you get acquainted with the 
man who sits next to you, bring a bunch of your 
business cards and see to it that every member 
gets one. Lock your business frown in your safe 
and bring along your most congenial smile.’’ 


DAVENPORT Tries Plan of Seat- 
ing Members by Wards. 


Davenport Rotarians at a meeting before the 
recent municipal election, divided the membership 
by wards. This was done to enable the members 
from each ward to get together and discuss the 
hest plans for getting out a large vote for the 
manual training school. Tke plan worked out 
very successfully. 


HARRISBURG Rotarians 
Rotate Officers. 


The Rotary Club of Harrisburg, believing in 
Rotary in office, elected new officers at the fourth 
annual meeting on June 4th. At the meeting on 
June 15th the new president, Rotarian Arthur D. 
Baker, outlined his policy for the year in a timely 
inaugural address. There are bright prospects 
for a larger club and an organization that will 
measure up to the requirements and principles 
of Rotary in civie¢ movements as well as fraternal. 

The retiring president, W. S. Essiek, and Ro- 
tarian S. P. Eby represented the elub at San 
Francisco. 

A stag party was staged in July and a pienic 
is planned for August to which the ladies will be 
invited. 


HARTFORD Club Holds Big 
Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Rotary Club of Hart- 
ford was held the 9th of June in the private 
banquet rooms of the Hartford Club and was more 
largely attended than any other meeting of the 
year. Several invited guests were present and the 
graphic description. of the Panama Canal and its 
operation and fortification by Ex-Congressman 
Augustine Lonergan was most interesting. Presi 
dent Clarence M. Rusk rounded out his third term 
of office with most appropriate remarks and read a 

(Continucd on page 186) 
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We Are Proud of This 


In this issue of Tue Rortartan are printed in 
full the reports of President Frank L. Mulholland, 
Secretary Chesley R. Perry and Treasurer Rufus 
I’. Chapin, for the year ending June 30th. The 
magazine will be in the homes of all Rotar:ans 
by August Ist, just a week after the close of our 
Sixth Annual Convention. Thus, those who do 
not attend the Convention will have the oppor 
tunity to read these reports almost as soon as 
those who do attend. It is an unusual achieve 
ment for an association of such magnitude to 
have its annual reports printed in time for dis 
tribution at the convention so shortly after the 
end of the fiscal year. Their publication in the 
official organ which goes to press before the con- 
vention is over is an additional achievement. 
This has been made possible by the co-operation 
of everyone connected with the work, including 
the officers, the editorial assistant and SKable 
Brothers, our Rotarian publishers at Mount 
Morris. C...K..2, 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX E. Y. White, E. Y. White Cleaning & Dying Co., 701 Ave. C 
SAN DIEGO, CAL... .E. E. Martin, Martin Adv. Agency, Am. National Bank Bldg 






SAN ore ge ame ‘CAL. igo H. H. Feighner, Secretary, The Rotary Club, 817-818 Humbeldt Bank Bldg. 
SAVANNAH, GA.. a a O. Pettus, Advertising Agency, 215 Real Estate Bldg. 
SCRANTON, PA...................... 4 Moore, International Correspondence Schcols. 

Sg ef: W. Graham, Jr., Secretary, The Rotary Club, 237 Rainier-Grand Hotel. 
SIGUR Cit stew... ccs Poul C. Howe, American Realty Co., 201 Commercial Block. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.......... vegas Walter S. Reed, Capital Engraving Co., 4th and Monroe St. 
STOCETON, CAL... Arthur G. Ross, "Advertising Service, 511 Savings & Loan Bldg. 
SYRACUSE, N.. 'Y..............-......89 Van Benschoten, Van Benschcten & Countryman, 216 E. "en St. 
po UU Es *, eee L. D. Reagin, Manager, Tampa Publishing Co. 

To. eoo. GMtO.... a0 H. H. Stalker, H. H. Stalker Adv. Co., Nasby Bldg. 

cs Ae. ah EE Hugh M. Reynolds, Advertisin Specialist, Times Bldg. 

TULSA, OKLA................ J. Burr Gibbons, Convention 

VANCOUVER: B; Cooccccccne Arthur L. Callopy, Callopy Adv. Co., Ltd., Jones Bldg. 

Reber yo. 4 0 OR ae oe re C. L. Armstrong, Victoria Advertising Service, 113 Stobirt Peasc Bidz. 
VINCENNES, IND.............R. J. Sullivan, clo Vincennes Commercial. 

WACO, TEX.. : eas gk _ r. Western Union Tel. Co. 


WICHITA, KAS. are Roscoe C. Ray, The Grit Printery. 
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sneyar 
A V3 in every bottl 


—the pick of the famous 
Chautauqua vineyards 
—the first, light crush 
from choicest, select 
Concords—-that is Red ‘Me 
Wing the grape juice 
= Beanie flavor. 
nc 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 




















If your dealer is unable to 
supply vou send us his name 
and address and $3.00 and we 
will ship vou a trial case of a 
dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of the 
Rockies. or for 10c. we will 
mail you a sample four-ounce 
bottle. 

Puritan Food Products Co.. lac. 

Fredonia, New York. 

No. 8 Front St., East ‘I oronto, Canada 
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A Little Price 
But a Big Bargain 


We have just off the press a little 
book that every Rotarian needs. It is 
called “POPULAR SYNONYMS” 
and is a vest pocket book containing 25,- 
000 words in everyday use with their 
synonyms. Something that everybody 
has been wanting for years. The price 
is 


Twenty-Five Cents 


Stamps or coins accepted and money back 
if not satisfied. Send for one TODAY, you 
take no chances. 


Rotarian 


John J. Wood, President 


THE BURROWS BROS. 
COMPANY 


New England Building 
CLEVELAND, O. 














How About 


Personal Efficiency? 


Are you getting as much health, wealth 
and happiness out of each day as 
your efforts and latent abilities war- 
rant? 


Most of Us Are Not 


more than 10 per cent efficient. It is 
safe to say all could at least double 
their efficiency—if they really deter- 
mined to. 


Sheldon Increases Profits 
for men in all walks of life. In twelve 
years over 70,000 have studied his 
system and more than 2,500 firms 
have used the Sheldon Course to in- 
crease the efficiency of their execu- 
tives and employes. 


The Sheldon Book Is Free 
to all true Rotarians who believe that 
‘‘He profits most who serves best.’’ 
Just a simple request brings it. Write 
now—while you think of it—to 


The Sheldon School 
470 Gunther Building 
CHICAGO “Gr rorary’ 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 182) 


poem of his own composition which was much 
appreciated. 

Mr. Rusk moved that at the San Francisco con- 
vention the Hartford delegation present a resolu- 
tion expressive of the spirit of the brotherhood of 
man and indicative of a desire for World Peace. 

Many Rotarians joined in the outing of the 
Chamber of Commerce to be held at Compounce 
June 24th. 


INDIANAPOLIS Has Hoosier 
Poet, Riley, for Guest. 


Associate Editor Russell King of Indianapolis, 
sends the following: 

‘“That was a whoopin’ of a Meetin’,’’ said 
Rotarian Ben Lewis, and ‘‘ Ain’t it so’’ was the 
hearty response at the close of the June 8th 
luncheon. It was the occasion of our entertain- 
ing and being entertained by ‘‘Jim’’ Riley. To 
some it may be necessary to state that he signs 
his poems ‘‘ James Whitcomb Riley’’ and it is our 
pride that he lives in Indianapolis, and that Lock- 
erbie street is the Mecea towards which trudge 
many a literary and other pilgrim. The fact 
that he was to be with us brought out every Ro- 
tarian and it was a crowded dining room that 
greeted him. Mr. Riley’s feebleness precludeu 
the treat he once eould give, but his presence 
amply made up for his brief talk. ‘‘Lew’’ Dietz, 
who looks enough like Mr. Riley to be taken for 
the poet, filled in for his friend with some of his 
inimitable stories. 

‘*Tt also happened to be President Pittsford’s 
birthday and the ten cent stores had been ran- 
sacked to provide a variety of gifts, some useful 
but the majority mirth provoking. It was a great 
get-together meeting. 

Rotarian Joe Mitchell Chapple, Editor of the 
National Magazine, author, globe trotter, anu 
collector of impressions of the men who do things, 
was our guest along with the former United States 
Vice-President, Charles W. Fairbanks, on June 
23rd. On motion of Rotarian Coleman both were 
made honorary members. 


MACON Ends Successful City 
Beautiful Contest, 


The city beautiful contest conducted during the 
spring and early summer under the auspices of 
the Macon Rotary Club has been closed. It was 
a great success. A visitation committee, composed 
of three ladies, examined the yards and gardens 
of all the forty contestants, and Mrs. E. L. Mar- 
tin, Chairman, reported ‘‘we found some mighty 
pretty yards and on the whole the result has been 
a credit to the city of Macon.’’ Rotarian Wil- 
liams, Chairman of the City Beautiful Committee, 
is so well pleased with the results of the contest 
that he predicts ten times as many will be inter- 
ested next year. 


NORFOLK Entertains Clubs of 
Richmond and Raleigh. 


The Norfolk Rotary Club is growing. It is just 
a little over a year old and has seventy-eight (78) 
members, with quite a number of prospective 
members. The organization is doing excellent 
work, The attendance has averaged over ninety 


(Continued on page 188) 
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You can now buy 
Standard Cox Shock 


Absorbers (heavy car type) 
for $10 (complete set for rear) 


Men who enjoy greater comfort and who 
protect their cars against depreciation are 
the most enthusiastic users of 





Standard C. C.’s are the Steel Triple Coil 
type that make easy riding a reality. Both 
lubrication and adjustment are ideal and 
they stand abuse—cost but 


$1 0° oa 


And this improved 
double-spring, Heat- 
treated Steel 


Model for FORDS 


Are Now Selling For 


— Set of 4 : 
$8: Set of 2 D4 is 





We publish an interesting booklet, “C. C. A: 
Because—,” it’s worth your reading. > ¥ 
Not every dealer can sell you C. C.’s Ss v3 
so send for our booklet and we will Oo 
vss .- 
tell you the name of the Cox +” 5 
dealer near you—he’s a good SS 
man to know. “6” s “tg 
Oo" d oe 
© Ss ; s 3° 
o ‘ i ty . 
& & oS . 
COX BRASS MFG. CO. PS Vy 
yy PO 


Department K. Albany, N. Y. Aa soe? 


Branches or distributors in all principal cities in U. S. A. y” Sox . wit 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
AUTHENTIC HIGHLAND COSTUMES 


are exceptionally smart and rich. My suits are 
authentic, direct imports, made to measure for 
boy or girl in tartan of any clan. 1 will also 
take orders for adult costumes. 


Sent Postage and Duty Paid 
Complete With Brogues $40 
And Up 
SEND COUPON FOR SELF- “Sam _ M. Scott 
MEASUREMENT BLANK ,“ Boy’s Specialist 
Victoria, B. C., Can. 


TODAY. 
_ Please send me High- 
SAM M. SCOTT land self-measurement 
Boys’ Specialist , blank without obligation. 


VICTORIA, B.C. “Name. 
(Member Victoria 


Rotary Club) Address.. 




















HOTEL IMPERIAL 





(Rotary) 
Broadway and 32d St, NEW YORK 
The Pioneer Pure Food Hotel 


Dancing in the Palm Garden 
Daily (except Sunday) 4 to 6:30 p. m. and 10 to 1, 


In the Radial Center of All 
Traffic Lines—Herald Square 


Send for Booklet G and Map of City. 


Ask for 
FRANK H. WIGGINS, Assistant Manager, 
Rotarian 











(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 186) 


per cent (90%) at almost every meeting, simply 
because there is something interesting doing all 
the time! 

Since the last report, Norfolk has entertained 
for a day the Rotary Clubs of Richmond, Virginia, 
and Raleigh, North Carolina. They had a day 
perfect in almost every particular, and feel that 
their guests enjoyed themselves with automobile 
rides, boat rides, a shore dinner, and a theatre 
party. 

The club arranged through Mr. E. R. Suther 
land, Chairman of the Entertainment Committee 
an electrician and necessarily a ‘‘live wire’’- 
to give an outing June 18th to about two hundred 
and fifty orphans from the various orphanages and 
asylums of the City. 

The club gave Rotarian J. E. Pearson, Jr., a 
rousing send-off for San Francisco, and expected 
he would do a great deal to make San Francisco 
Rotarfans realize that their Sister City on the 
Atlantic is a wide-awake town. 

The club has practically concluded arrangements 
to give one and possibly more scholarships to de 
serving individuals, in some Virginia university. 
It is a sort of ‘‘ Big Brother’’ movement. 

President Robert Johnston at each meeting ap 
points four or five committees of a half dozen each 
to visit and report at the next meeting on some 
industry or industrial feature of the community. 
The result is that the Rotarians are learning things 
about ‘‘our brother’s business’’ that make for a 
Bigger and Better Norfolk. 

OKLAHOMA CITY Rotarians Get- 

ting “Know Him” Habit. 

Rotarian Leonard H. Bailey, Associate Editor 
of the Oklahoma City Rotary Club, breaks a 
lengthy silence as follows: ‘‘ Recently there has 
been a great renewal of interest and ‘life’ in our 
meetings. It would seem as if every other week o7 
two we break an attendance record. This is per: 
haps due to the devotion, and popularity of our 
genial President working in happy co-operation 
with his carefully selected and enthusiastic Mem- 
bership committees. The new features which make 
a ‘hit’ with the crowd are the very successful 
efforts these men have made to get us all better 
acquainted. 

‘‘The following in brief are the means by 
which they have put this idea into practice. First, 
to prevent the same crowd from meeting at the 
same table at successive luncheons, the committee 
stand at the door of the dining room and as the 
members enter hand each one a eard with a letter 
on it which designates the particular table at 
which he is to sit. This serves to extend the ac- 
quaintance by preventing the formation of cliques 
within the club. 

‘*Second, the President calls on a_ different 
member each week to ‘call the roll’ and state the 
business of every man present. This makes our 
men pretty keen when it comes to remembering 
the names and occupations of their fellow mem- 
bers. 

‘*Third, after the disposal of :the business 
matters the President calls on a member who has 
been previously notified to preside during the 
program, which affords that particular member 
the opportunity to grace the head of the table 


(Continued on page 190) 
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-—) Senp 32c For a 55c 
SAMPLE BOX OF 


ROTARY CIGARS 


WE WANT Zo CONVINCE YOU /“at THIS CIGAR zx 
QUALITY avd WORKMANSHIP zs@a CrEpit fo ROTARY. 
ONLY ONE BOX DELIVERED fo ANY ONE PARTY 





Made Your 
in dealer 
Bond has 
and them 
Manufactured or can 
in Get 
them 





Sixty Sizes 





“MADE BY MEN WHO Know How” 


feango, \llazony Ca. 


(Successors to Quiros, Villazon y Ca.) 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Rotary Watch 


Stem ins Two- 
Wind = Thirds 
and : Actual 
Set > pnd , Size 


Gun met- 
al finish, 
sent post 
paid on 


A practi- 
cal time- 
ke e pe r. 
guaran- 


teed for receipt 


one year. of price, 


Your local Club emblem can be fitted in back 
of case, or if desirable trade mark, advertise- 
ment, Lodge Emblem or initials may be used if 
ordered in sufficient quantities. 

We also make a Rotary Emblem Fob with 
metal pendant in which can be fitted any em- 
blem desired. 

These articles make splendid and useful prem- 
iums or advertising souvenirs. Write for quan- 
tity prices, 


(;. A. Schlechter Co. 
636 Court Street READING, PA. 


_Makers of Rotary Jewelry, Souvenirs, Adver- 
tising Novelties, and Booster Badges in Metal, 
Celluloid and Ribbon. 
Rotary Flags and Pennants 
G. A. SCHLECHTER, Rotarian. 








Reading About 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


is not enough. 
You must pay us 


a personal visit 


Rotary Club of Reading, Pa. 











European Plan 


The Berkshire 


LEADING HOTEL 


Northeast Corner Fifth and Washington Sts. 


READING, PA, 


Rates $1.50 up 


PETER KLEIN 
With Bath $2,00 up 


Managing Director 


Absolutely Fireproof 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARK DOING) 
(Continued from page 188) 


and make a few pleasant talks in introducing the 
speakers for the day, as well as a few graceful 
remarks on his own behalf. 

‘*Binally we have instituted the practice of ap 
pointing a visiting committee of three, whose duty 
it is to visit as many of the members of the club 
as possible during the ensuing week, which com 
mittee makes a report at the next meeting. This 
is proving to be a ‘winner’ along the ‘get ac 
quainted’ line. I believe the practice is followed 
by one or two of the clubs but we desire to recom 
mend the practice to all. You don’t know the man 
until you see him in his business, and as Rusty 
Rogers would say, ‘Acquaintance begets Friend- 
ship, ete.’ So get acquainted, boys. 

‘*We have selected our delegation for the sixth 
annual convention, six in all, they are small in 
numbers but, like Uncle Sam’s Army, they ’Il go a 
darn long way.’’ 


PHILADELPHIA Rotary Head- 
quarters Open for Business. 


The Rotary Club of Philadelphia has secured 
permanent Club Headquarters at Room 520, Penn 
svlvania Building. Secretary Charles A. Tyler, 
writes ‘‘The Assistant Secretary, W. R. Charles, 
is in command. Members will find him a very 
obliging, courteous and efficient man and it is 
to be hoped that they will call on him for any 
information desired concerning our club or any 
others. ’’ 

The monthly dinners have been discontinued for 
July and August but the weekly luncheons at the 
St. James on Wednesdays will be continued. 
PORTLAND (Me.) Rotary Club 

Holds First Annual Meeting. 

Although organized only a few months ago, the 
Portland (Me.) Rotary Club held its first annual 
meeting and election of officers June 18th. ‘The 
Portland ‘‘ Evening Express and Advertiser’’ has 
the following to say: ‘‘The Portland Rotary Club 
is one of the city’s youngest organizations but not 
withstanding this fact it is today one of the best 
known and influential bodies of men. Its origin 
in this city dates back only to last February when 
seventeen men met and formed an _ organization 
which since that time has grown by leaps and 
hounds. Today it has ninety-nine members and 
it is believed that notwithstanding the long list 
of applications for admission an effort will he 
made to not greatly increase it beyond this num 
ber.’’ 


RALEIGH President Reviews 

Club’s Growth for Year. 

The first: annual meeting of the Raleigh Rotary 
Club was held at the Hotel Yarborough on the 
night of May 23rd with almost 100 per cent at 
tendance. Retiring President Photographer Manly 
W. Tyree, who was the first man in the city to 
become interested in Rotary and who was the 
cause of Rotary being taken to Raleigh, gave an 
interesting account of the organization of the 
Club and the growth of the Rotary spirit. He 
outlined the activities of the Club during the past 
year and congratulated the Club on its growth 
from ten members to a present membership of 
fifty-two with good prospects of an early increase. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Oriental Rugs 


We send RUGS on approval to 


Rotarians anywhere in the U. S. 


Special $17.50 


Suitable for Gifts. Beloochistans and 
Mosu Rugs, sizes about 3x5 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 
ROTARIANS 


378 Woodward Avenue 201-03 South 13th Street 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


The Hotel Adelp hia | 


CHESTNUT AND . STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF 

The newest and most complete hotel. 400 
Sleeping Rooms. 

Restaurant, Roof Garden and Grill main- 
tained to the highest degree of efficiency and 
attractiveness. | 

Convention Hall, Ball Room and Banquet | 
Rooms specially adapted for large and im- | 
portant business assemblages and social fune- 
tions. 





RATES 
Sleeping Ro om» with Bath, one occupant, 
50 to $5 per day. 
Sleeping mae with Bath, two occupants, 
$4 to $8 per day. 
Suite, $10 to $15 per day. 
Display Room, with Bath, $3 to $6 per day. 


THE ROTARY HOTEL 





s 


Y Largest works of the 
: Kind in the World 


me Ge 50 ACRES—58 BUILDINGS— 
‘ J 3,600 EMPLOYES. 


The result of world-wide appreciation 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel & File Works 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S.A. 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Simplify Picture-Hanging 


When you want to beautify your 
home with wall decorations be sure 
to ask your Rotarian Stationery. | 
Glass Hardware or Photo Supply dealer 
Head for Moore Push Products. 10 cents. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Royal Electrotype Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Solicits orders for 100% Royal Quality Elec- 
trotypes from Half-tone originals, either for 


one color or process color printing. 


MacDonald & Campbell 


Men’s Clothing, Haberdashery, Automobile 
Apparel. 


1334-36 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





Peirce School 


America’s Foremost 
Business School 


917-19 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Theo. F. Siefert 


Furs of the Better Grade 


1426 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


(THIRD CITY IN U. S. A.) 





Shoe Headquarters for Ro- 
tarians in Philadelphia 


GEUTINGS 


(Pronounced Gyting) 
1230 Market Street and 19 South 11th Street 





CRANE’S 
ICE CREAM 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Hatch He Pays the Parcel Post 


Yes He Does! 


Mountain, Seashore or Home Address, 

on his famous Salto Nuts, Nutted 

Fruits and Chocolates. Send check 

$3.50 or $6.00 for a beautiful Com- 

bination De Luxe box, “She’ll like it.” 
Leave it to HATCH. 











1223 and 1539 Broadway 
NEW YORK 











Hatch He Pays the Parcel Post 


Member N. Y. Rotary Club 


















66 & wey 
( Cantrell & Cochranes) 


Ginger Ale 


The 
Champagne 
of Ireland AR 


— 


Over fifteen centuries ago St. Patrick’s Well in 
Dublin was famous throughout Ireland. 

To-day the waters of this historic well are drunk 
the world over in ‘*C & C’’ Ginger Ale. 

““C & C”’ has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C’’ at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a 
dozen of ‘‘'C & C"’ for your home. 


Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, LTD. 
(Bstablished 1852.) 











(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 190) 


Intense interest and great enthusiasm prevail 
among the Raleigh Rotarians and the Club is 
recognized as the livest organization in the city, 
Whenever the business or civie reputation of the 
city is interested the Rotary Club is always called 
upon to assist in its advancement. The Club looks 
forward to an interesting and prosperous year in 
its growth and development.. 





ROANOKE Rotarians Stage “Old 
Time Fiddlers’ Convention.” 


The members of the Rotary Club of Roanoke 
had a great time July 2nd and 3rd when, under 
their auspices, an Old Time Fiddlers’ Convention 
was held. The following is a copy of the adver- 
tising editor sent out by the club. 

BIG LICK OLD TIME FIDDLERS’ 

CON VENTION 
Academy of Music 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Friday Night and 

Saturday Afternoon and Night 
JULY 2 AND 3, 1915 
(Under the Auspices of the Rotary Club of 
Roanoke) 

All Old Time Fiddlers of Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee 
are cordially invited to come to ROANOKE, July 
2 and 3 to fiddle for liberal 


CASH PRIZES 


ranging from $25.00 down to $5.00. Gold, Silver 
and Bronze medals will also be awarded. 


OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 


Suits of Clothes, Hats, Shoes, Fishing Rods, etc., 
are offered for the Most Original Dance Calls, 
the Best Dancer, and the Best ‘‘Come-All-Ye’’ 
Singer. Also Special Prizes for the Best Self- 
Composed Fiddle Tune and for the Most Excellent 
Rendition of Such Old Time Fiddle Favorites as 
‘*Arkansaw Traveler’’; ‘‘Turkey in the Straw’’; 
‘*Sourwood Mountain’’; ‘‘Devil’s Dream’’; 
‘*Dixie’’; ‘‘Pop! Goes the Weasel’’; ‘‘ Mocking 
Bird’’; ete. 

Part of the Saturday Matinee will be devoted 
to a Ladies’ Contest. Ladies who play the fiddle, 
banjo, mandolin or guitar are eligible for this 
event. Cash and other prizes for this contest. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE FOR CONTESTANTS 


Every fiddler, banjo picker, mandolin, accordion 
or guitar player is assured a Genuine Roanoke 
Welcome. Come and win a prize. There will be 
a prize for every contestant. 

SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES 
on the Norfolk & Western and the Virginian Rail 
wavs. 

For detailed information, eall on or write, Old 
Time Fiddlers’ Convention, Roanoke, Va. 


COME AND FETCH YOUR FIDDLE 








SUPERIOR Co-oversates With Uni- 
versity Extension Work. 


The Rotary Club of Superior put on ‘‘ Wisconsin 
Week’’ from July 16th to 21st in co-operation 


(Continued on page 193) 
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(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 192) 
with the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. A six day Chautauqua program was 
provided consisting of lectures, concerts, com- 
munity music, moving pictures and drama. A 
ticket of admission to the twelve sessions, six in 
the afternoon and six in the evening, was sold for 


$1.50. 





ST. JOHN Has Cabinet Minister 

for Guest, 

Associate Editor Watts of St. John writes: 

An appeal to the manufacturers of Canada to 
exert their influence towards the speeding up of 
war supplies was the keynote of an address before 
the St. John Rotary Club by the Hon. J. D. Hazen, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries in the Borden 
Cabinet at Ottawa, at the luncheon June 21st. 
Mr. Hazen paid glowing tribute to the way in 
which Canada came to the aid of the Mother 
country by the spending of men and money in 
the cause, and facts and figures presented by the 
Minister relative to the quick production of 
aceoutrement and supplies for the largest army 
that ever crossed the ocean were highly inter- 
esting coming as they did direct from a member 
of the cabinet. 


TULSA Has Electric Rotary Wheel 
Inside Cake of Ice. 
The Rotary Club of Tulsa, Okla., held its first 

annual Ladies’ Night, Friday night, June 11, which 

was one of the most widely attended and suecess- 
ful events of its kind ever staged in the city, 
characterized by unique features and winding up 
with Mardi Gras frivolity. A clever surprise of 
the evening was a cake of ice with an electric 
lighted Rotary Wheel burning in the center. This 
was designed by President Paul M. Gallaway. 

Each lady was presented with a beautiful bouquet 

of flowers. The entire assemblage sang Rotary 

songs and other popular airs. 

The annual election of officers was held Wednes- 
day, June 16. The election furnished un- 
bounded merriment from the date that the nomi- 
nations were announced until the last ballot had 
been counted. 

The elub which was organized in January, this 
vear, has had a remarkable growth and its mem- 
bership now totals 86. A eommittee was ap- 
pointed to recommend the opening of fifty new 
classifications to be filled during July. 

Tulsa sent two accredited delegates to the In- 
ternational Convention in San Franeiseo, Arthur L. 
Farmer, life insurance. and Seeretarv J. Burr Gib- 
hons, manacer of Tulsa’s $125,000 municipal 
Convention Hall. 





HOUSTON Florist Member Does 
Good Work for His Section. 


R. C. Kerr, the florist memher of the Houston 
Rotary Club, was very successful in securing de- 
sirable publieitv in the floral magazines regarding 
the meetins of the Florists Section at the San 
Franeiseo Convention. Five florist trade papers, 
with cireulation covering the entire United States, 
published items about the meeting and the topies 
for discussion prenared under the direction of 
Chairman Kerr. These magazines were ‘‘The 
Southern Florist.’’ ‘‘Horticulture,’’ ‘‘The Flor- 
ists’ Review,’’ ‘‘The American Florist’’ and ‘‘The 
Florists’ Exchange.’’ 

(Continued on page 194) 
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“He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best” 


In 35 Years This Great Business 
Has Been Built Up From A Small 


Beginning. 





System Service 


Is The Principle upon which 
“Y and E” Filing Devices and 
Office Systems are sold. 


“From 20 Feet to 20 Acres” 
—ahbook. Tells a little story about 
what service has done for a big 
business, and will give you some 
idea of why we are capable of 
serving you systematically. 

Write for it. 


By Invitation 
Member of 





New York, U.S.A 


YAWMAN«0 FRBE MFG.Q@. 


Rochester, New York, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES : New York Washington 
Buffalo Newark, N.J. Chicago 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland Kansas City Springfield, Mass. 


Oakland Los Angeles San Francisco 
Agents and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. 





Representatives in the following cities are members of 
the Rotary Club: 

Hartford, Conn. Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Erie, Pa. Boston, Mass. New York City 
Rochester, N. Y. Allentown, Pa. Cleveland, O. 
Chicago, Ill. Sacramento,Cal. Toronto, Caned 
Columbus, O. Indianapolis, Ind. South Bend, Ind. Moline, Ill. 
Springfield, Ill., Sioux City, Ia. Kansas City, Mo, 
Little Rock, Ark. Galveston, Texas. Beaumont, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebraska. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Ca). 
Omaha, Nebraska. Cincinnati, O. Canton, O. 

Rock Island, Ill. Davenport, Ia. 
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The Newhouse Hotel 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Opened to the Public March 27th, 1915. 
FIREPROOF 
400 rooms, every room with a 
bath, and an outside room 
Absolutely first-class Rates, $1.50 and up 
SAM’L NEWIIOUSE, Pres. F. W. PAGET, Mer. 


(Rotarian) 








The Way to 
CALIFORNIA 


and the Expositions, 


From Chicago 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Via Northwestern and Union Pacific 
THE PACIFIC LIMITED 
Via C. M. & St. P. and Union Pacific 
BURLINGTON LIMITED 
Via Cc. B. & Q. and Union Pacific 
Through Salt Lake City 
Solid Trains, Chicago to Los Angeles in Less 
Than Three Days. 
Ask any Ticket Agent for Information or Address 


Gen'] Passr. Agent Salt Lake Route, Los Angeles. 








Let Us Read the Papers for You 


Clippings of every kind and character 
from the press of the Pacific Coast 
furnished at reasonable rates. 


Dake’s Press Clipping Bureau 


432 S. Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











A PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


of great value to you if you sell to the con- 
sumer or the trade in the great Northwest 


POLLOCK’S iff isu ots 


Member Minneapolis Rotary Club 








(WHAT THE CLUBS ARE DOING) 
(Continued from page 193) 
NEWCASTLE Club is Hub of 

Civic Activities, 

The Rotary Club has become the hub of civie 
activities in New Castle. In May the club backed 
the county Good Roads day with a will. Rotarian 
D. Jamison was county chairman and assigned the 
club to the highest hill between New Castle and 
the nearest Rotary Club city—Youngstown. This 
hill was lowered several feet by eighty odd Rotary 
members with the aid of a dozen wagons and 
auto-trucks. History will know this hill as Rotary 
Hill, The only sad feature of the day was the 
fact that Chief Jamison came too late to eat lunch 
with the fellows. 

The loeal Board of Trade selected a Rotarian, 
T. H. Bopp, as the president for the ensuing 
year. He has been assured of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of his fellow Rotarians. 

A Civic League for the improvement of civie 
conditions was instigated by Rotarian Geo. Dickson 
and when organized carried a large number of 
Rotarians as its members. At the recent club 
election EK. E. Seavy, Photographer, was elected 
president, and Wm. Schoenfeld, New Castle Hard 
ware Co., was re-elected secretary. 


PEORIA Club Holds Luncheon 

Meeting in Shoe Store. 

The Rotary Club of Peoria had a unique lunch- 
eon meeting, Friday, June llth, at the shoe store 
of Steen & Metzger’s. Lewis Metzger was the host. 
The Rotarians were greatly surprised to find the 
rear half of the store converted into a real banquet 
hall. Huge baskets of roses were in evidence, and 
these, with draped flags, changed the store into a 
bower of beauty. An orchestra provided mus‘e 
and the ladies of a chur¢h served the luncheon to 
more than a hundred members of the club. Further 
decorations for the table, which added a touch of 
novelty, were shoes in various stages of construc- 
tion. After a short business session Metzger was 
asked to talk about shoes in general and his own 
experiences in particular, and he iltustrated his re- 
marks by charts suspended from the ceiling. It 
was a real shoe meeting. Two guests of honor, 
both shoe men, were called upon for talks. 

(See photograph on page 181.) 


TROY Annual Election Held at 

Saratoga Lake. 

The third annual election of the Rotary Club of 
Troy was held June 29th at Saratoga Lake. The 
ballot box was opened at Rotary headquarters, 
Hotel Rensselaer at 2 o’clock, p. m., and closed at 
3, at which time the members and guests boarded 
automobiles for the Lake. The ballot box was 
taken along and while the members were occupied 
by a game of baseball and sundry other sports, the 
tellers counted the votes. The former genial sec- 
retary, James A. Beattie, to whom is due much of 
the credit for the suecess of the club during the 
past year, was elected president. Following an 
evening of pleasure on the lake shore, which in- 
cluded a dinner, speaking and music, the members 
left for home. The new officers are among the 
most popular of the younger members and the club 
faces the new season with every prospect of mak- 
ing it suecessful in every way. The two representa- 
tives of the club at the convention at San Fran- 
cisco were William H, Paaschen and Dr. Edward 
A. Loux, 
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USINESS is naturally pleasant—naturally har- 
monious to the finer things of life. And pos- 
sibly the greatest benefit which can and will 
come through the work of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World will be the restoration to business 
of much of its natural pleasure and beauty. For business cus- 
toms that grew up in the earlier days—and especially in the 
earlier days of advertising—robbed trading of much of its nat- 
ural beauty. Business weeds, let us call these practices, weeds 
rank and offensive, threatened to choke out much that was good. 


THEN CAME the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World—composed not of mere reformers, bUt com- 
posed, rather, of hard-headed, forceful, forward-looking 
business men. The Clubs carried into the Field of Busi- 
ness the Grub Hoe of Reason and the Sickle of Law. 


THE ASSOCIATED Advertising Clubs of the World are, without doubt, 
the biggest thing in Advertising today. They are the greatest influence, no 
doubt, toward a return to better things. And their Voice is AssociATeD 
ADVERTISING, the monthly magazine of the Clubs. We will gladly send a 
and yearly subscriptions are only One Dollar. We 





sample copy—free 
will send, too, “The Story of the Associated Clubs,” a booklet, reviewing 
briefly the plans, activities and accomplishments of the Clubs, if you will 


mention it when you use the attached coupon. 


ASSOCIATED 
ADVERTISING 


Published by the 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WORLD Ys R. 


At Indianapolis, Ind. 


P. S. Florea, Business Manager 
Please let me 


Indianapolis 
see a sample copy of 
‘ ASSOCIATED 
F. E. Morrison ADVERTISING. 
Advertising Manager ey 

NGME cviceoeseceeeseeeearoegs 

1133 Broadway, a Mideit: -....26scdaeeg aan 

e Sco ciniee Hes hi ion ts 


New York 


P. 8S. Florea 


Indianapolis. 
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00,000 Words of 
usimess Sense 
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BULLETIN BR NT 





PI Ness 


(o> xed ame | 


Written By Specialists in Business 


“Organizing and Systema- 


1. ‘‘How to Compil* a Mailing YF 
: Advertising 


List tizing an 
Department 
“The Organization and 
Work of a_ Promoting 
Department.” 
9. ‘‘How to Plan and Edit a 
House Organ.” 
10. ‘‘Building Export Business 
by Mail.” 


2. **Form Letters.”’ 
2 8. 
3. ‘‘Follow-Up Letters 
4. *‘Letter Enclosures.”’ 
5. “Making Collections by 
Mail.”’ 


6. ‘*From Inquiries to Sales.” 
AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1803 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


., for which send me the Business | 


Enclosed find $.........2. 

Aid Bulletins I have checked. 
$1.00 FOR ENTIRE SET OF 10 

If you want a durable binder, add 50c. 


Name 


Firm Name 


Address... ccrccccccccccccesec sree seeseseseseeesssesessrcs | 


won RGANIZATION and 
a PROMOTING 


ORK of 
DEPARTMEN 













Not theory or ‘“‘blue sky” 
information of a general na- 
ture. Practical experience of 
the ‘‘brass tacks’’ variety, 
written by hard-headed business men who 
have specialized in their particular work 
and been successful. 


Any one of these bulletins is worth the 
price of the best book ever written on the 
subject—because the information is gleaned 
from actual experience and wastes no 
words. And yet we offer them at the mere 
cost of production—12 CENTS APIECE 
or $1.00 for the set of 10. 


If yours is a business in which the knowledge of methods 
and ideas already in profitable practice can be used, you can’t 
afford to let the price of these bulletins stand in the way. 
They average 10,000 words of the most valuable information 
obtainable on the subjects of mailing lists, letters, circulars, 
house organs, collections by mail, export business, organ:za- 
tion of an advertising department, etc., ever compiled in reac- 
able form. 


Thousands have been sold since January. 
“2 The Coupon Will Bring Yours 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1803 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Chio 
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Rotary Possibilties--A W ish 


O'TARY has passed the formative period. 
Rotary is no longer an “experiment” if 
it ever was one. Rotary has outgrown 

its swaddling clothes and is now a husky 
youngster. In point of extent of territory 
covered Rotary is big. In the matter of num- 
ber of Clubs Rotary has outstripped the 
dreams of the most optimistic. In the num- 
ber of members enrolled Rotary is all that 
could be desired. Rotary Clubs do not need 
to solicit members. 

The question before many Rotary Clubs 
right now is “‘what are we here for.” 

Many otherwise intelligent Rotarians coul.| 
not answer that question even to their own 
satisfaction. The Rotary idea is splendid. 
‘The ideals are set high. “He profits most 
who serves best” strikes fire with every good 
man. ‘The “‘scientizing of acquaintance” has 
already accomplished much for many men. 
We have gotten to know each other. Some 
Rotary Clubs have had a lot of fun. And 
some have had little else. 

Some of our Rotary Clubs have been get- 
ting ready to begin to commence to start to 
get ready to do something but what it is they 
do not know. Fun has its place in Rotary 
and we ought to have a lot of it. Horse play 
however can be overdone and ought not to 
interfere with the real serious purpose for 
which Rotary has come to stand. 

There are potential possibilities in the 
Rotary idea and in our Rotary organizations 
the value of which cannot be overstated. We 
need some interpreters who will direct us be- 
fore we get to the point where we reach the 
wilderness and will need a Moses to lead us 
out. Here’s hoping that we as Rotarians will 
get down to real business and seek to serve 
each other, our communities, our nation and 


beyond, 
—S. W. MecGILL, Nashville Rotary Club. 


Secret of Doing Much 

F WE wish to do more than the average, 

] and we all do, there is one thing we must 

learn, and learn thoroughly; we must 
learn to leave each piece of work alone until 
we get to it. 

It is well to plan ahead as far as possible, 
but we must not think of doing the work until 
the hour for that work actually comes around. 
For the fact is that it does not require nearly 
as much energy to do a piece of work as it 
does to carry it around on your mind until 
you can take it up. 

(Continued on page 199) 








W. J. BLACK 


P. T. M; A. T. & S. F.Ry. 


1118 Railway Exchange 


‘Two Fairs 


for 
One Fare 


Stop at the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona 
on your “Santa Fe 
Way” to the “Two 


Big Fairs.” 


Visit the wonder- 
ful Indian Pueblos, 
Petrified Forest 
and Yosemite, with 
its Big Trees and 
magnificent water- 


falls. 


Four Daily Trains 
including the Cali- 
fornia Limited ex- 





clusively first-class. 
Fred Harvey meals 





“all the way.” 


For Folders 
Write to 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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for this Sto 


It’s a Story that will interest you at once. 

It tells of economizing money and detail, 
facilitating accounting routine, and the banishment of errors. 
It tells you howto “‘error-proof’’ your bookkeeper, your bill 
clerks, your whole accounting department—and save money in the process. 

It’s a Big Story, and easy to read; but it is not a long story. 

It’s a story of Big Illustrations, Big Type and Big Facts—a genuinely Big Story 
of a Big Service. 

It will give you a clear, new light on the machine that is now displacing former 
accounting methods and systems in almost 500 separate and distinct lines of business. 


Its name is the 
REMINGTON 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 
(Wahl Mechanism) 


When you have read ‘“The Story of a Day’s Work’’ you will have some 

mighty interesting conclusions to draw. Take the half-minute neces- 

sary to write your name and address on the attached coupon 

Remington and mail it to us so that we can send you the Story. 


Typewriter Co. ‘ 
Tj Remington Typewriter Co. 
Send me “The Story of a Day’s Incorporated 


W ork.’’ This request does not obligate 
me tc anything, New York and Everywhere 
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SECRET OF DOING MUCH. 
(Continued from page 197) 

The habit of carrying vour work around 
on your mind for days or hours before you 
vet to it, is one of the most wearing habits 
to which anyone can be addicted. And it is 
not pleasant to admit that most people have 
it. But it is a habit that does not spell much 
work, efficient work, and a long life of enjoy- 
able work. On the contrary, it is a habit that 
invariably makes for bungling work, much 
unhappiness, and the shortening of days up- 
on earth. 

Make if a point every morning to write 
out, in the main, what vou have to do; in fact, 
make a brief schedule for yourself, giving cer- 
tain amount of time for each part. Then take 
each piece of work in its order, and refuse 
absolutely to think of the others until you 
get to them. Concentrate absolutely upon the 
work in hand, giving vour whole mind to it. 
When you are through with it, leave it abso- 
lutely for the time being, and give your whole 
attention to the next thing on the program. 

This practice, will in a short time, train 
vour mind to take each thing as it comes 
without giving unnecessary attention to what 
lies farther along; and it is remarkable how 
much we can accomplish in a day when we 
employ this method. And we never become 
tired because we carry no excess baggage on 
the mind, 

The mind of almost any person has suf- 
ficient capacity to get through with an enor- 
mous amount of work without getting worn 
out: but all the energy of the mind must 
be employed in work; not part of it must be 
carrying around unnecessary burdens. But 
this is what most minds have to do. 

The average man thinks over what he has 
to do during the coming week; then when he 
discovers the amount, he gets all worked up 
wondering how he is to get through with it 
all. Then he thinks some more about the 
thousand and one things he has to do, and 
proceeds directly to pile them all onto his 
mind until he feels as if he were carrying 
around a weight of several tons. With this 
burden on his mind he goes to his work and 
even before he begins he looks as if he were 
“all in.’ And naturally so because he has 
already gone through the entire week’s work 
several times in his imagination. 

He looks a “fright” and is not fit company 
for man or beast; but his friends excuse him 
on the grounds that he has so much on his 
mind: he is such a busy man; therefore, they 
would command him to “unload.” The mind 
is not made to carry burdens, Paper is cheap, 








Kno'Belts 
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They Look Better 
They Last Longer 
Than Other Kinds 





Kno'*Belts 





From the lowest to 
the highest priced 
belts, one feature 
always prevails— 
intrinsic value. 





Knothe Brothers, Inc. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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NCONVENIENCES and 
I discomforts are unnec- 
essary in men’s union suits. 

They should not be tol- 

erated. In the 


[tHE PERFECT UNION WO 


buttonless seat garment, 
you have a ready, easy, 
and positive seat adjust- 
ment. No seat buttons 
to unbutton, pull off, or 
sit on. There is no fuss- 
ing nor fixing to the Su- 
perior seat—and it al- 
ways ‘‘stays put.’’ Con- 
venience and comfort. A 
plus qnantity. There’s a Superior for every 
purse, purpose and person. Choose your style 
at the price you want to pay, from a wide 
array of knitted fabries in cotton, lisle, silka- 
teens, merino, and wool. 


De-luxe Style Book Free 
Address 
The Superior Underwear Co. 
PIQUA, OHIO 
itm nme ee TI, 











Phantom Powder--- 





The ONLY Powder in Solid Form— 
You have a Treat Coming— 
A most Delightful Preparation. 





Will neither rub, wash nor perspire 
off—but is easily removed— 

Makes your skin look smooth as mar- 
ble—and feel flexible and natural— 


For the FACE, NECK, ARMS, 
and AFTER THE BATH 





Comes in Cream—Flesh—Brunette 
At the nearest Marinello Shop 





Marinello Shop 


53 E. Madison MALLERS BLDG. CHICAGO 




















and stenographers are not expensive. Then 
why could not all those things be placed 
on paper where they could be considered in 
their natural order. That would be the sen- 
sible way. Then the mind could be used in 
working out ideas, which is its true function: 
and all the energy of the mind could be re- 
served for actual work. 

Deal with the day’s work and the week’s 
work in the same way. Take each thing as 
it comes, and give it your undivided atten- 
tion. Thus you will be able to give justice 
to everything, to do everything well, to ac- 
complish twice as much as before, and im- 
prove constantly; for the mind that works 
in this free and wholesome manner will grow 
and increase steadily in its capacity and 
power. All mental confusion will be avoided: 
you will not be thinking of a dozen things 
at a time, scattering your forces everywhere ; 
your mind, therefore, will have more strength 
and force to it; thinking will be clearer, mis- 
takes reduced to a minimum and the joy you 
will get out of your work will be multiplied 
many times. This new way, therefore, is 
certainly worth trying; and among the many 
things that lead to efficiency, this is positively 
one of the most important. 


—‘‘Progress,’’ Washington Rotary Club. 





Rotary Recognizes Ne Proxies 
OTARY suggests action, ideas in motion, 
dreams fulfilling, faith plus works. 
Rotary is a life and to be enjoyed and 
receive its benefits it must be lived. 

Rotary makes no vicartous atonements, 
each spoke must carry his share of the burden, 
every member must serve. 

Rotary does not respond to absent treat- 
ment, neither does it recognize proxies. 

In Rotary every cog out of place is imme- 
diately detected, every cog has a value. 

Rotary is a great leveler, the rich and the 
poor are treated (or should be) alike, the 
poorest member often being the greatest 
among us. 

The man who is too big ( ?) to come to our 
meetings and do something for Rotary is not 
big enough to be a Rotarian; the man who 
is so small that he cannot see beyond the 
dollar is too small to be a Rotarian; the man 
who is too busy with his own affairs and has 
no time for the other fellow is too narrow to 
be a Rotarian: the man who is unwilling to 
give service unless he sees immediate returns 
is too blind to be a Rotarian, and the man 
who only lives to and for himself will never 
make a Rotarian. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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What Would It Be 
Worth to Your 


LI* you could shake hands 
with every man in Rotary, 
what would it be worth to 
you? 

IF you could tell each one 
your business, vour address 
and the merits of your goods, 
what would that be worth to 
you? 

IF you could secure an 
audience and meet each of 
the 21,000 Rotarians right in 
his own home, at his fire- 
side, or on the inside of his private office! If you could have all 
of his time and his undivided attention. If you could be met 
with a smile, what a fabulous price such a call would be worth. 

Face to face with your prospect—at his private desk, at his 
club, yes, and even in his own home. A welcome visitor this 
salesman of yours. He secures quick admission to the inside 
office. He has no interruptions and what a list of prospects he 
calls on. 

{ach of these prospects has made a success in his own busi- 
ness and by business friendship stands ready to make a success 
of yours. Each knows a good article, buys good stuff and ex- 
pects good service. 

Shake hands with every man in Rotary. 

THE RoraRin is the way. 

What is it worth to you? 

















THE ROTARIAN 

910 Michigan Ave., 
Send us your advertising rates and full particulars regarding THE ROTARIAN 
as an advertising medium. 


(The Magazine of Service) 
1915. 
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When the Mercury 
Climbs 
Efficiency Drops 


Going without a fan at the office is poor econ- 
omy now that both fans and current are 
so cheap. We bat 1000 in the fan league 
on price, quality, stock and _ service. In- 

teresting fan literature and prices on request. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 


Rotarian F. M. PIERCE, Mer. 
114 S. 5th Ave., Chicago. 
New York St. Louis 
Factories: Jersey City 
Ravenna, Ohio 


EGRY REGISTERS 


Are Worthy—They are Meritorious 
and practical. 
Whatever your business or profession—there is an 


Kery Register System 


Frisco 
Cincinnati 











practically devised and developed to meet the 
specific requirements and its adoption wiil 
save you money, time, worry and labor— 
reduce the element of error to a minimum 
and eliminate lost motion. 

Let us send you, without cost or obligation, our book 


NOTE Egry Registers and Systems 


Do it now—while the impulse is 
with you. 





The Egry Register Company 
Rotarian M. C. Stern, General Mer. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


We serve you serviceably because 
no other policy pays. 


ROTARY RECOGNIZES NO PROXIES. 
(Continued from page 200) 


Since we have taken up the cause of 
Rotary, let us be true Rotarians, let each one 
assume his share of the burden and fill his 
particular niche in his own peculiar way. 
Service and fellowship are the two curves 
of Rotary. ‘Ie follow the two curves of the 
circle of Rotary is to reach and to meet at 
the same point. Let us follow the curve of 
service at some point. 
STEWART McFARLAND, 
Club. 


Pittsburgh Rotary 





Confidence 
ONFIDENCE is the basis of all satisfae- 
tory and enduring trade; of life it- 
self, 

The maid has confidence in her lover. 

The matron has confidence in her husband. 

The babe has confidence in its parents. 

The sick man has confidence in his doctor. 

The business man has confidence in his law- 
ver. 

The capitalist has confidence in his invest- 
ments. 

We buy our confidence; we sell our confi- 
dence. 

The first law of business suecess then is— 
CONFIDENCE. 

First, Confidence in ourselves. 

Second, Confidence in our product. 

Third, Confidence in our policy. 

Fourth, Confidence of our employes. 

Fifth, Confidence of the public. 

The suecessful business is that in) which 
these five units of business confidence are 
complete and codrdinate. 

And without these, enduring success is not 
possible. 

H. HW. STALIKER, in ‘The Toledo Rotarian.’ 





Then You’ll Know the Reason Why 


HEN you ean look out over the rivers 

and hills and the far horizon with a 

profound sense of vour own littleness 
in this vast scheme of things and yet have 
faith and hope and courage. 

When you know that down in the heart of 
every man there is something noble, some- 
thing vile, something divine, something hate- 
ful, and something as lonely as yourself— 
who seeks to know, to forgive, to love his 
fellow men. 

When you know how to sympathize with 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Play the Rubber Painted 
Golf Ball 


Increased golf ball life—no enamel to chip or 
crack, but rubber that your club can grip. 
Better control, more distance, surer putting, 
added pleasure in the 


GOODRICH 
WHIPPET 


The genuine and only Rubber Painted Ball. You can 
also now get the popular Meteor, Scotty and Stag ss 
with Goodrich Rubber Paint at no advance in 
price—$6 per dozen for Meteor and Scotty, 
$7.50 per dozen for the Stag. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
AKRON, OHIO 
H. A. BAUMAN, Sundries Sales Mgr., Rotarian 


















eg No. 305 No. 306 No. 307 
No. 71 dg A Lal COMBINATION ROTARY 
REGULAR BUTTON 
14K Gold, $1.35 14 Karat Gold ee 
ENAMELED 10K Gold, 1.25 2 SS eee 2.25 
LAPEL With Fine White 
BUTTON Full Cut 
Diamond, 


SPECIAL 
14K Gold, $1.50 $4.50 to $20.00. 
10K Gold, $1.35 oo 





No. 900 ° 
NEW LADIES’ ROTARY 
BROOCH. 
Se” ee $3.75 
"i," 1.50 
No. 71-1 No. 50 
ENAMELED ROTARY FOB. 
14 Karat Gold.......... ee 
yg No. 1000 10 Karat Gold ad ducon. 
ROTARY COAT Perfectly Cut Fine White Diamond, 
Fine White Full CHAIN Additional, $10.00 and up. 
Cut Diamond. : Sterling Silver ....---$4.00 
Solid Geld, $4.50 Gold Filled ; . 3.50 
$5.00 to $25.00. Gold Filled, $3.50 Gold Plate I sles .. 3.00 





The Miller Jewelry Co. 








Greenwood Bldg. Rotary Jewelry Catalogue On Application from us or your Jewele, CINCINNATI 
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CIGARS 


PANETELA SHAPE 


9, BEAT THEM 
You Can t FoR 4c EACH 
Box (50) $2.00 Charges Paid 





Imported Havana Filler 
Few, if any, cigars made con- 
tain pure Havana tobacco and 


sell for this price. 


Put up in tin cans which act as a humidor 
preserving the good flavor 


—5 3" long—band: d— Mild— 


Address: 


W. L. DeCoursey (Rotarian) 
705 Columbia Bank Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Made by 
Duquesne Cigar Co. (Rotarian) 
Factory No. 1, 23rd District, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





My Pittsburgh Stogies still sell for $2.00 
—100; $1.00---50, charges paid 


¥% Actual Size 














Arizona’s Most Unique Product 
* snp CRYSTALLIZED(* d 
Donofrio S~ cactus an y 
Made from the wild Cactus Plant of the Arizona Desert 


DONOFRIO CONFECTIONERY CO. 
ROTARIANS PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Send us One Dollar and a box of this delicious confection will 
be sent to you, postage prepaid. Safe arrival guaranteed 











WEAR THE 


Rotary Emblem 


Sent Prepaid On Receipt of Price. 


Gold Plated 

Gold Filled 

10KT Gold 

14KT Gold 

14KT Gold With Diamond........ 

14KT Gold, Any Lodge Em- 
blem in Center 


The Gustave Fox Co. 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Makers Metal Novelties, 
Badges and Advertising Specialties. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














The ‘*Works’”’ 
of our 
Fountain Pen 


See our ad in December issue of The Rotarian 
or ask Tom Phillips. 


A Money Back Proposition. 
THE COIT READYFILL PEN OO. 
58 W. Randolph St. ~ - - - Chicago 











THEN YOU’LL KNOW THE REASON WHY. 
(Continued from page 202 


your fellow men in their sorrows, even in 
their sins, knowing that each man fights a 
hard fight against many odds. 

When you have learned how to make 
friends and how to keep them, and above all 
how to keep friends with yourself. 

When you can be happy and high-minded 
amid the meaner drudgeries of life. When 
no voice of distress reaches your ear in vain, 
and no hand seeks your aid without response. 

When you love flowers, the birds, the sun- 
shine; when you can smile, live, hope, laugh; 
when you can love, pray; when you have 
kept faith with yourself, your fellow men, 
your God, and in your heart a bit of song; 
glad-to live, happy in the thought that you 
can do something for the other fellow every 
day, knowing “That he profits most who 
serves best,” then you'll know the reason why 
you are in Rotary. 

—‘The Weekly Rotarian,’’ Davenport. 





The Destiny of America 


A New Mission in History. 

ND what then? Grant the most indef- 
inite expansion—the growth of em- 
pires whose splendor and wealth and 

power shall utterly eclipse the glories of the 
Old World. All this is probable. But when 
we have dwelt on the future material ex- 
pansion ; when we have given wings to imag- 
ination, and feel that even imagination can- 
not reach the probable realities in a material 
aspect—then our predictions and calculations 
stop. Beyond material glories we cannot 
count with certainty. The world has wit- 
nessel many powerful empires which have 
passed away, and left “not a rack behind.” 

Now if this is to be the destiny of America 
—an unbounded material growth, followed by 
corruption and ruin—then Columbus has 
simply extended the realm for men to try ma- 
terial experiments. Make New York a second 
Carthage, and Boston a second Athens, and 
Philadelphia a second Antioch,and Washing- 
ton a second Rome, and we simply repeat the 
old experiments. Did not the Romans have 
nearly all we have, materially, except our 
modern scientific inventions ? 

But has America no higher destiny than 
to repeat the old experiments, and improve 
upon them, and become rich and powerful? 
Has she no higher and nobler mission? Can 
she lay hold of forces that the Old World 


(Continued on page 207) 
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In Rotary 


MIG O oisnin cs vncccnnsncoocnccnsecasearccog WM. C. COSCRRED. 97 State St. 


Py gS of Sc) ene -THE C. A. DAHL CO., 123 Peachtree St. 
ATLANTIC al th SES GEORGE H. BERKE, 1505 Pacific Ave. 
TT HYDE PARK FLORAL CO., 822 Congress Ave. 
BALTIMORE CES. SEIDEWITZ FLOWER SHOP, 323 No. Charles St. 
BOS to,. aee.........-......... PR ioe NEWMAN & SONS, 24 Tremont St. 

pi Os ) » ae 12 EBB WEIR & CO., Fifth Ave. and 25th St. 
BURPALO  ) eee “ANDERSON, THE FLORIST, 440 Main St. 


WM. F. KASTING CO., (Wholesale Only), 383 Ellicott St. 
..JULIUS BAER, 138- 140 E. Fourth St. 
HE JONES- RUSSELL CO., 1284-1308 Euclid Ave. 
‘THE HEISS CO., 112 So Main St. 
-EDWARD A. FETTERS, 114 Farmer St. 
OHN CONNON CO., Ltd., 69 King St. East. 
. E. RIDENOUR, 1221 No. Third St. 
R. C. KERR FLORAL CO., Main and McKenny Sts. 
MILLS, THE FLORIST, Inc., 36 W. Forsyth St. 
REDONDO FLORAL co. 246 So. Spring St. 
aie wat FLOWER SHOP, 224 W. Fourth St. 
RED HAUPT CO., 221 W. Jefferson St. 
IDLE HOUR NURSERIES, 109 Cotton Ave. 
CURRIE & COMPANY, 130 Wisconsin St. 
“WHITTED FLORAL CO., 34 So. Fifth St. 
..JOY FLORAL CO., 601 Church St. 
* R ..FISCHER & McGRATH, 12 No. Mill St. 
i) &i as ..C. F. BERTANZEL, The Wheatley Gardens (Roslyn, L. I.). 
: _ussssse---e HARRY GESSNER, 1256 Broadway (Imperial Hotel). 







JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MACON, GA«...;......... 
MILWAUKEE, WIG...... 


OAKLAND, CALIF m : = SANBORN, 1325 Broadway. (Also Berkeley). 
OMAHA, NEBR..... ..L. M. ROGERS, Prop. Floral Dept., Brandeis Stores. 
PATERSON, N. J.. ..EDWARD SCEERY, 85 Broadway. (Also Passaic, N. J.) 
eo, Le PS a ge gs FLOWER SHOP, 115 No. First Ave. 

bo) 6995) to) ee SMITH, 1414 Sixth St. 

PROVIDENCE, _ ty RR er: JOHNSTON BROS. (Wholesale and Retail), 38 Dorrance St. 
ROANOKE, eed ao ALLON—FLORIST 


H. E. WILSON, 88 Main St. 

GRIMM & GORLEY, 7th and Washington Ave. 

HOLM & OLSON, 20-24 W. Fifth St. 
HOLLYWOOD GARDENS, 1534 Second Ave. 

: C. RENNISON CO., Sixth and et Sts. 





MPA, 3OSTAIN FLORAL CO., Y. M. C. Bldg. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND... HEINL’S FLOWERS, 129 So. Sevouth St. 
WACO, TEX _usssssssssssse WOLF, THE FLORIST, 422 Franklin St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C... GUDE BROTHERS CO., 1214 “F” St., N. W. 
il eS S—mmaemriea CHAS. P. MUELLER, 145 No. Main St. 
WORCESTER, MASS... eee RANDALL’S FLOWER SHOP, 13 Pleasant St. 


wma ST These ROTARY FLORISTS will deliver 

flowers in their respective cities upon tele- 
te graphic or mail order. The best way to place 
( 4 


an order is to leave same with your local 
Rotary Florist who will rush it to the Flor- 
ist in the city where you wish the flowers 
sent. Satisfaction guaranteed in every respect. 








AT HOME OR 


vercomes cause and effects of the use of 


| EAL THREE DAY 
INSTITUTE TREATMENT 


TOLEDO 


‘ GET YOUR AUTO SPECIALTIES FROM 


and get Prompt Service, Low Prices, 
Satisfaction. 
Buckram Webbing 
Mohair Strain Straps 
Enameled and Top Materials 
Rubber Muslins (colors to match) 
Drills and Flaxene 
Ducks Burlap 
Carpets Transparent Celluloid 
Fibre Cord Wadding 
Imitation Leather Cushion Canvas 
Bow Lining Etc. 
Write for samples and prices. 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO. 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 








Call or address J. E. BRUCE, President (a 
Rotarian), at head NEAL INSTITUTE, No. 
811-R East 49th Street, Chicago [Oakland 439]. 


60 Neal Institutes in Principal Cities 











. Reynolds 
Shingles 


(Guaranteed) 





Or S 
FIRE UNDERWRITE™ 


Fire-resisting, four permanent colors, abso 
lutely uniform as to size and color, non-fading 
mineral surfaced—the most satisfactory and 
economical roof known. 


Write for samples and prices. 


H. M. Reynolds Asphalt Shingle Co. 


“Originators of the Asphalt Shingle,” 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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Nefu Bork 


Greatest Restaurant in America 











THE CROWN HOTEL 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GOOD 
COURTESY ment and Comfort tor the Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 














Hotel Allen s2550 t¢ $5.00 


Mudernu Restaurant 








Rotary Hotel 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 








ROTARY BANKS 
EVERYWHERE 


You are invited to 
send us your terms for 
collecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our terms 
for good “Rotary 
Brand” of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 


Depository for 


I. A. of R. C. 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Produce 
and HAPPINESS 
8. CORNER CONGRESS and WABASII 
Just ask for GEORGE and say ‘‘Rotary’’— 
that’s all. 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 Years 
(Geo. Kercher, Member of Chicago Rotary Club) 








For Summer 


Breakfasts 
Use 


SIMPLEX 

Electric 
Boller Electric 
. oe Devices 


Delicious cotiee, soft boiled eggs, and hot toast are 
quickly, easily and cheaply prepared with a Simplex 
Percolator, Egg boiler, and Toaster. 


Write for Booklet: The Dainty Way to Keep House” 
SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 


Mfrs. of Everything for Electric Heating & Cooking 
85 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. Member Boston Rotary Club 
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1915 Patronize Our Advertisers Because They Are and Tell Them So 


. 
20% 





THE DESTINY OF AMERICA. 


(Continued from page 204) 


never had, such as will prevent the uniform 
doom of nations? I maintain that there is no 
reason that can be urged, based on history 
and experience, why she should escape the 
late of the nations of antiquity, unless new 
forces arise on this continent different from 
what the world has known, and which have 
a conservative influence. If America has a 
vreat mission to declare and to fulfill, she 
must put forth altogether new forces, and 
those not material. And these alone will save 
her and save the world. It is mournful to 
contemplate even the future magnificent 
material glories of America if these are not 
to be preserved, if these are to share the 
fate of ancient wonders. It is obvious that 
the real glory of America is to be something 
entirely different from that of which the 
ancients boasted. And this is to be moral 
and spiritual—that which the ancients lacked. 


| can not see that civilization gained any- 
thing morally, by the discovery of America, 
until the new settlers were animated by other 
motives than a desire for sudden wealth when 
the country became colonized by men who 
sought liberty to worship God—men of lofty 
purposes, willing to undergo sufferings and 
danger in order to plant the seeds of a higher 
civilization and then there | arose new forms of 
social and political life. * * * If America has 
a destiny to fulfill for other nations she must 
vive them something more valuable than reap- 
ing machines, palace cars and railroads. She 
must give, not only machinery to abridge 
labor, but institutions and ideas to expand 
the mind and elevate the soul—something by 
which the poor can rise and assert their rights, 
something in the way of new spiritual and 
intellectual courses. * * * A new and 
better spirit must vivify schools and colleges 
and philanthropic enterprises. ©. ¢ 
must have schools in which the heart as well 
as the brain is educated and newspapers which 
aspire to something higher than to fan pre- 
judice and appeal to perverted tastes. 
America is a glorious boon to civilization 
hut when as she fulfills a new mission in 
history—not to become more potent in ma- 
terial forees but in those spiritual agencies 
which prevent corruption and decay. 

—JOHN LORD, LL.D. (1884). 





“Don’t pull your friend’s leg when you are 
trying to give him a lift.” 


SERVICE 


your car. See your dealer. 


Manufacturers 





4 New York Chicago 


is the keynote of Allen supremacy. 
The famous ALLEN TIRE CASE and 
ALLEN TYROMETER should be on 
The Allen Auto Specialty Co. 


1926 Broadway 1627 Michigan Ave. 
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mats  Sheinkman 


222-242 WILLIAM STREET 
(NEW YORK 


WE CARRY ROTARY 
POSTER STAMPS 
IN STOCK 


© 


inc. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST’ 












































CINCINNATI 


For Rotary Convention in 


1916 


‘*The friendly buckeye leaves expand 
Five fingered, like an open hand, 
Of love and fellowship the sign: 
Be welcome—what is mine is thine! ”’ 


The Cincinnati Rotary Club 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
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“Tl am inclined to credit the most of this 











Business to THE ROTARIAN” 


PNENT ¢ 
Ree a> WYLIE PERMANENT CAMPING COMPANY 





yy 


x H ay " 4 ° 
tll LN. . “Wylie Way’ 
ov) ry ee 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK TOURS 


OFFICE OF GENERAL TOURIST AGENT 
25 WeEsT SOUTH TEMPLE STREET 
PHONE WASATCH 1137 


A. W. MILES 
President and Manager SALT LAKE CITY 


H. H. HAYS 
General Tourist Agent 


June 23, 1915, 


Mr, Frank R, Jennings, 
Advertising Manager 
for THE ROTARIAN, 
910 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Frank: 


I owe a duty to “The Rotarian” to express my opinion of 
it as an advertising medium, 

We have advertised the "Wylie Way" through Yellowstone 
National Park in “The Rotarian,” because it is a class publication, We 
have not made any expenditure for general publicity thie season, Our th 
announcements in “The Rotarian” have resulted in a great many live inquiries : 
and a satisfactory amount of matured business, Speaking to Rotarians 
everywhere who have service or commodities to sell, I alwdys advise them 
to introduce themselves to International Rotary by purchasing an announce- ’ 
ment in "The Rotarian,” 

We have made reservations for many Rotarians, beginning with 
President Frank L. Mulholland, and < am inclined to credit the most of this 
business to "The Rotarian." 


Yours in-tent-ly, 


sss es t 











"Til the 


Second Annual Twin 
Birthday Party 


Yours right cheerily, 


Merrily yours, 

















